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ENQUIRIES RESPECTING THE MILLENNIUM. 
Messrs. Epirors— 

There are several intimations given in the Bible, of a period 
when the Church is to enjoy an unexampled degree of prosperity. 
This period has been commonly called the Millennium. It is on 
all hands acknowledged, that there is much diversity of senti- 
ment respecting the precise period of its commencement. But 
it appears to me that there is also a considerable variety of opin- 
ion on the question, What will constitute its characteristic fea- 
tures? Now, a plain manlike myself may be allowed to have 
some difficulties in settling his opinions, on a subject which puz- 
zles the heads of so many great and learned men. The difficulty 
seems to be much increased by the speculations of some modern 
divines, whose duty it most assuredly is, ‘to have understanding 
of the times, and what [srael ought to do.” These Masters in 
Israel tell us that the Church is m an uncommonly prosperous 
state, that religion is rapidly gaining ground, and the Millennium 
either already commenced, or just about to be ushered in. For 
this sentiment they assignthe following strong and cogent rea- 
sons. 1. Christians of almost every sect are laying aside their 
distinctive peculiarities, and looking upon their brethren of other 
societies with a more fraternal eye. Witness the practice of 
catholic communion, which is becoming so frequent among those 
who most decidedly testify against each others creeds as erro- 
neous ;—A sure and unquestionable evidence that the mists of 
prejudice are vanishing away. 2d. Christians are becoming too 
liberal in their sentiments, to be very rigidly attached to the par- 
ticular terms and phrases emploved in the Theology of their 
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forefathers, or rather these terms and phrases are fast discarding 
from tbe vocabulary of our day, and others more general, but at 
the same time more polished, are eccupying their room. At the 
same time it is generally allowed to be a mark of a little mind, 
to dispute about those little things which have so often disturb- 
ed the church’s peace, or even to know much about them. Ali 
this is considered as furnishing unquestionable evidence that an 
enlarged and liberal way of thinking is gaining ground. 34d. It 
is becoming very unfashionable to introduce any controverted 
subject into the pulpit. Such a practice is now openly and gener- 
ally reprehended as the very quintessence of prejadice and illi- 
berality, and is not this a certain indicationthat the clergy are im- 
bibing more of the spirit of meekness and brotherly love than 
was attained by their predecessors, who often made the sacred 
desk the arena on which their polemic skill was tried against ma- 
ny anopponent? 4th. The prejudice in favour of creeds and 
confessions, which has so long disgraced the church 1s rapidly pas- 
sing away. Christians can now be united by the silken bonds of 
love, without the aid of such clumsy humancords. ‘They need 
no such terms of ministerial and christian communion, for how- 
ever discordant their sentiments, they can meet and join hands in 
friendly grasp, on the broad basis of the Bible. And is not this a 
noble triumph of heavenly charity 7 And does it not from this ap- 
pear that bigotry is hiding its head abashed ! 

Now gentlemen, if these facts be indications of an approach- 
ing Millennium, it certainly cannot be far off. And if so, it is 
of importance that we should know it, that we may be prepared 
to cast all the weight of our influence and exertions into the 
scale. There are, however, some considerations that make me 
hesitate. Permit me modestly to suggest them, for the consid- 
eration of your readers and correspondents. 

ist. The reasons assigned for believing that the Millennium is 
approaching seem to take it for granted, that there is an increas- 
ing spirit both of ignorance and indifference, respecting some 
things which are admitted to be the things of God, although of 
minor importance, Now, [ would modestly suggest a doubt, 
whether the Millennium will be characterized by cither igno- 
rance or indifference. 

2d. [am somewhat dull of apprehension, and cannot perceive 
indubitable evidence of the spread of that brotherly love which 
is so much spoken of. It is an old adage, ‘All is not gold that 
glitters,’ and if we try this love by its practical fruits, I fear we 
must make a very large discount for base alloy. Besides, the 
Bible, in its old-fashioned way, seems to represent genuine broth- 
erly love as “ not suffering sin in a brother, but rebuking him,” as 
testifying faithfully against his errors and mistakes, and instead 
of permitting him quietly to slumber, using all practicable means 
to arouse and reclaim him. I must confess that my casuistry 
fails when [ attempt to reconcile the former withthe Jatter. 
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3d. Ministers ot the gospel] are commanded to “ hold fast the 
form of sound words.” Now if the terms and phrases which 
our forefathers employed in their systems and discourses are 
really such, and if they are as appropriate as any others, for dis- 
playing and preserving the truth nits purity, I hardly see how 
we are advancing nearer toa Millennial state by discarding them, 
even upon the supposition that we were to substitute something 
equally precise and comprehensive in their room, which I am 
afraid isnot the case. This fear is strengthened by the opinions 
of some who have had a peep behind the curtain, that we are 
not so much dissatisfied with the expressions as with the princi- 
ples which they convey, and that our object 1s to get rid of the 
latter, by discarding the former. 

4th. Ministers of the gospel are commanded to “declare the 
whole counsel of God, keeping nothing back.” Now, whether 
many subjects of controversy do not belong to the counsel of 
God, is a question worthy of consideration, and if they do, it is 
not very easy to perceive how the whole counsel of God can be 
declared, when they are discarded. Perhaps, however, the in- 
junction was designed only for darker ages, or days of martyr- 
dom, and not for our improved age, or for a Millennial state. . 

5th. It is said inthe Bible, that when Zion is built up, “ her 
saints take pleasure in her stones, and favour the dust thereof,” 
that is, as I understand it, they manifest an attachment to those 
things in her cause, which are most worthless in themselves, of 
least importance, or most disregarded and despised. This stub- 
born text, puts me to no smalltrouble to ascertain, how, in con- 
sistency with its spirit, milennial glory can consist in disregarding 
little things, and confining our attention to the great bulwarks, 
or what is called the essentials of Christianity. 

6th. I have been led to doubt whether the Bible is prized in 
proportion as creeds and confessions are cast out of the way.— 
it is the opinion, I know, of some, (but perhaps they are bigots, 
not worth minding,) that those who declaim most loudly against 
creeds and confessions as usurping the place of the Bible, mani- 
fest very little regard for its authority. 

Perhaps, Messrs. Editors, some of your numerous correspond- 
ents may be so kind, as torelieve my perplexity, and solve my 
doubts, respecting these and similar indications of the Millen- 
nial approach. I am yours, 


PHILALETHES. 


—<D+o— 
For the Religious Monitor. 
ON PSALMODY. 
I have been much pleased with two papers in the Monitor for 
August and September, on the subject of Psalmody ; the first, 


a history of the metrical version authorised by the church of 
Scotland and now used by all the Presbyterian Churches in that 
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country; and the second, on the peculiar excellency of 
this portion of the inspired volume. None of these are 
directly argumentative, and yet, on this much disputed 
subject, the matter which they contain has an important bearing 
in favour of those who plead for the inspired Psalms in opposi- 

tion to human compositions inthe service of praise. Ina mat- 
ter so important as—what shall constitute the matter of our song 
of praise, something else than human authority must be our 
guide ; yet, it is deserving of consideration that an Assembly so 
venerable as that which met at Westminster, representing the 
talents and the piety of Great Britain, after mature consideration 
should give its suffrage in favour of a close translation of the 
inspired Psalms, and should use so much pains and diligence in 
order to. obtain it. It adds weight to this also, that their senti- 
ments were sanctioned by their constituents and that the Church 
of Scotland, in her best times, should act deliberately and deci- 
dedly on the same principle. At that very interesting pe- 
riod, indeed, the lawfulness and propriety of using the 
Psalms of David in the duty of praise seem never to have been 
questioned. f'romthese w orthies, human composition in this duty 
received no countenance, if indeed it was ever thought of, their 
sole aim being a translation giving as near as possible the senti- 
ments, the words, and the order of the Holy Spirit. 

Unhappily a very different state of sentiment prevails exten- 
sively in the Christian church, in the present day. The transla- 
tion which is the result of the unwearied care and labour of 
the most venerable Assembly of divines that perhaps ever 
met on earth, and which was afterwards revised by the 
combined talents and learning of the Church of Scotland in 
her judicial Assemblies, and in Commisions appointed by her for 
this express purpose, has been pronounced by competent judges 
ever since that time, to be the best that yet exists,—a judgment 
which cannet be contradicted: And yet, men have arisen, who 
have discovered or rather thought they discovered, that “ they 
flatten our devotion, often awaken our regret and touch all the 
springs of uneasiness within us,” that ‘‘ some of these are almost 
opposite to the spirit of the gospel,” that there are a thousand 
lines in it, which were not made for a church in our days &c. &c. 
The followers of these men consistently enough affect the great- 
est astonishment that any should he so bigotted or void of taste, 
as to prefer the Old Psalms to hymns of modern days; and there 
are hundreds of congregations who would feel themselves utter- 
ly insulted were a minister to require them to sing a Psalm of Da- 
vid. If there is any rule in the word of God to guide us in this 
matter, itis impossible that sentiments so opposed to each other 
can both be agreable to it. If Watts and Lattaand Freeman and 
Baird and the churches whoact upon the principles advocated 
by them are right, thenthe Westminster Assembly, the General 
Assemblies and Presbyteries and Commissions of the Church of 
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scotland and all who act upon their principles, must have been 
ina very serious error. On the contrary, 1 these be right, the 
other must of course be wrong. What ts truth and duty on this 
important point, calls for the serious consideration of every man, 
who would be accepted of God in the sacrifice of praise. In 
connexion with what has already appeared in the Monitor, the 
following plain considerations already repeatedly urged upon the 
public attention from different quarters, appear to me satisfacto- 
rily to conclude in favour of the inspired Psalms, to the exclusion 
of all imitations and uninspired compositions whatever, as the 
matter of the church’s praise. 

If praise be an ordinance of God, it surely ought to be ob- 
served according to the order that God has appointed in his word. 
If the scriptures give not sufficient directions on this point, then 
the man of God is not “ fully furnished unto every good work ;” 
but if they do, it is the duty of every one to endeavour to ascer- 
tain and to walk by this rule. Is it too much to say, that it is 
only in so far as persons do so, that they can be accepted of 
God, and that every thing else, how much soever it please the 
fancy, willbe accounted strange fire, and be repelled with the 
confounding question, ‘‘Who hath required this at your hand?” 
What then is the mind of the spirit ? 

1. It isabundantly evident that the Old Testament Church in 
her book of Psalms had an inspired Psalmody, and there is no 
satisfactory evidence that any other than inspired songs were 
ever used with approbation inthe service of praise, under that 
economy. It follows then, from this, that if the church is now 
reduced to use in this sublime exercise the feeble and often er- 
roneous conceptions of erring and sinful man, her privileges in this 
respect are greatly diminished. 

2. There is no satisfactory evidence that the book of Psalms 
is set aside under the present dispensation, from being the mi tter 
of our praise. It formed no part of the ceremonial law given 
by Moses, and therefore, could not be removed by the abolition 
of that law. No hint is given by Christ or his apostles that 
they were tobe set aside, and another system adopted in their 
room. No new book of inspired Psalms has been furnished to 
the New Testament Church, and when the service of praise is 
spoken of, it is in such a way as evidently takes for granted that 
the book of Psalms is still continued as the matter of Zion’s 
songs. If this thenis granied, and we think none willcall it in 
question, then it follows that in using these as the matter of our 
praises, we are performing a duty for which we have the divine 
warrant and approbation; and that in discharging this duty ina 
right manner, we shall be accepted of God. 

3. [think it equally obvious, that there is not the same clear- 
ness of evidence, or rather more properly, there is no testimony 
whatever inthe scriptures in favour of human composition in 
the duty of praise. That inspired songs were used with appro- 
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bation by divine appomtment is certain, that any other were ever 
used, we have no evidence, and without evidence we have no 
right to assume it as afact that such were used. Both before 
and after the days of David, such occasional songs of praise as 
are on record, are allowed to be the dictates of inspiration. If 
ever any others were used, than those which are recorded, (a 
supposition which, though not altogether improbable, cannot 
be affirmed on the testimony of scripture,) it were affirma- 
tion without proof, nay, with weighty probabilities against it, to 
say that they were not inspired as well as the others. And here itis 
surely saying the least, that if inspired songs only were used on 
all occasions mentioned in scriptnre, it ought not to be asserted 
without the most unquestionable evidence, that uninspired odes 
were used on any other occasions. 

We are aware it has been argued in favour of human com- 
positions, that if it is warrantable for us to make use of 
our own words and conceptions in the duty of prayer, why not in 
that of praise? A very short answer might be given to this 
question and to the argument contained in it. We have the clear- 
est expressions of the divine will authorising the one; we 
have nothing of the kind authorising the other; and this is 
enough for the man who bows to the authority of God in his 
word, and seeks no farther for a warrant for his faith and practice. 
But if we view this fact more closely, I think, that instead of 
favouring the practice I oppose, it will throw all its weight into 
the opposite scale. Even in prayer, which is “an offering up 
of the desires of our hearts unto God for things agreeable to his 
will,” ‘‘ we know not what to pray for as we ought.” Insucha 
case, we must despair forever of offering up, of ourselves, an ac- 
ceptable service in this duty. But here isthe remedy. The Spirit 
as the spirit of grace and supplication, is promised to help our 
infirmities, to make intercession within us and to lead us into the 
knowledge of those things for which we ought to pray: and by 
his assistance alone, can any child of God present a supplication 
that God willhear. Possessing this assistance, however, every 
christian is fully furnished for this duty without the use of set 
forms ; and therefore, no book of forms of prayer is furnished us 
in the Scripture. ‘The case is different with respect to the duty 
of praise. If we cannot of ourselves, offer up the desires of our 
hearts to God, nor know what to pray for as we ought, much less 
can we ascribe unto God in our dar and feeble and erring con- 
ceptions, the glory of what he is who is unsearchable, or of his 
ways which are past finding out. Besides this, there is no prom- 
ise of the Spirit asthe spirit of praise, to enable us to compose 
a psalm o7 a hymn of our own, as there is of him in the charac- 
ter of the spirit of prayer. And if there be no promise of him 
in this character, then have we no warrant to pray for his assist- 
ance in such a work and no reason to expect it; nay, we have 
«ood reason to believe it will never be granted. How then are 
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we to be fully furnished unto the duty of praise? Here is our 
furniture—God has given us a book of praises indited by him 
«who searcheth all things and perfectly knows the deep things 
of God,” and the spirit is promised to lead the true worshipper 
into the knowledge and legitimate use of all the truth which he 
has indited in the scripture. And having this, who willsay that 
itis not sufficient? ‘Thus, then, stands the case. Insufficient 
of ourselves for the duty of prayer, the spirit is promised to 
teach us what to pray for, and how to pray for it as we ought, 
affording a satisfactory argument, that we are not to be indebted 
to set forms for the matter of our prayers; and this is confirm- 
ed by the fact, that no set formsare furnished or authorised by 
the scripture. But onthe contrary that equally incapable of 
performing of ourselves the more difficult and important duty of 
praise, no assistance is promised to aid in forming our psalm or 
hymns nor any authority for sucha work; affording an argument 
still more satisfactory, that we ought not to attempt it. And this 
isconfirmed by the fact, that a book of Psalms indited by the 
divine Spirit, appointed by divine authority, and used with divine 
approbation, is furnished to us in the Scriptures. Oh how dar- 
ing, how presumptuous and rebellious, to set these aside and to 
substitute in their room, the effusions of fallen, sinful, conceited 
man, as better calculated to declare the high praises of the un- 
searchable God! 

But, let us look into the New Testament Scriptures, and see if 
there is not something to warrant the use of human compositions 
in the praise of God. And here it is worthy of remark, that there is 
but little said in them respecting the duty or matter of praise, and 
what is said, issuchas manifestly takes it for granted, that the 
matter of the duty was established and well understood, and 
that no change was then introduced, affording a strong auxiliary 
testimony, that if the inspired Psalms were the matter of the 
church’s praise at the commencement of the present dispensa- 
tion, they, and no other, are still authorised. I shall barely glance 
at the passages on this subject, tosee what arguments they furnish 
for the use of uninspired songs inthe praise of God. In Mat. xxvi. 
30, and Mark xvi. 26, we are told, that ‘when they (Christ and 
his disciples) had sung an hymn, they went out into the Mount of 
Olives.” And in Acts xvi. 25, that “ Paul and Silas sang praises 
inthe prison. None of these passages surely countenance the 
use of human compositions. In Luke xix. 37, we are told, that 
“the multitude began to rejoice and praise God with a loud 
voice,” and the following verse distinctly intimates, that the 
matter of their song was the words of inspiration. The passages 
on which most stress is laid by the advocates of human composi- 
tion, are Eph. v. 19. “Speaking to yourselves in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making melody in your 
hearts unto the Lord,” Col. ni. 16 “ Let the word of Christ dwell 
in vou richly in all wisdom, teaching and admonishing one anoth 
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er in Psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing with grace in 
your hearts to the Lord,” and James vy. 13 “ Is any merry 1 let 
him sing Psalms.” Now, on all these passages it might be suffi- 
cient to remark, that unless there be something in them which 
renders it impossible that the inspired writers in these directions 
should mean the Psalms ‘and hymns of inspiration, nothing is 
made out fromthem in favour of any other. This, indeed, has 
been attempted, but without success; and the result of the at- 
tempt, has only been a demonstration of the weakness of the 
cause, and the zeal of its advocates. ‘The argument from the 
use of the words, “hymns and spiritual songs,” has been of ne- 
cessity abandoned by all sensible men, who know the meaning of 
the terms. And one is really at a loss to know, whether the 
pretence, that in using the inspired Psalms we would not be “let- 

ting the word of Christ dwell in us,” is the result of sheer ig- 
norance or of wilful misrepresentation. Are they not the very 
word of Christ, dictated by his spirit, and which have Christ 
himself, and the glorious work he came to perform, together 
with the providential preparations of God for its accomplishment, 
and prophetic declarations of its glorious results, the grand sum 
and substance of the whole? Which,—let the candid reader 
answer,—may with most propriety be termed the word of Christ 
—the Psalms of David, or the best productions of the very best 
of uninspired men? ‘The christian will be at no loss for an an- 
swer. On the whole, then, [ think Lam warranted to affirm, 
that the testimony of these passages, is more in favour of the 
Psalms of David, than of any human compositions whatever— 
that there is nothing in them from which it can with certainty be 
inferred, that ever Psalms of human compositions were authoriz- 
ed, oreven existed. On the coutrary, it is just such language as 
the writers of scripture were likely to use, on the supposition, 
which I believe ts the true one, that they intended to recommend 
a diligent and proper use of the Psalms, which God had provid- 
ed for his church. 

If, then, there is no authority in the scriptures for the use of 
human compositions in the praise of God, which, I think, is al- 
ready manifest, very little respect ought to be paid to any argu- 
ment for this, derived from the history of the early ages of Chris- 
tianity. Evenif it were clearly made out, that very early in the 
Christian church, compositious of this kind were in use, while 
unsupported by scripture authority, it will only prove, that very 
early, errors and corruptions began to prevail, and that then, as 
well as now, there were men conceited enough to imagine, that 
the effusions of their own minds were better adapted to express 
the praises of God, than the inspired songs which he himself ap- 
eee for this purpose. 

. There are serious objections to the use of human _compo- 
othe in the ordinance of praise. which I see no possibility of 
completely removing 
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Praise, consists in ascribing unto God the glory of what he is, 
and of what he hath done. When in doing this, we make use 
of the words which he himself hath given us, we have every 
confidence that we ascribe unto him nothing but what is right, 
and will be accepted of him, if presented in a right manner.— 
But, if we ascribe unto God, that which he is not, or any work 
that he hath not done, it is not to praise, but to dishonour him.— 
And how shall! weak, fallible man, in addressing God in the words 
and conceptions of a blind and sinful worm like himself, be assu- 
red that he is not dishonouring him, and instead of offering an 
acceptable sacrifice, is offering strange fire unto the Lord? 

Besides this, can there be any doubt, that an inspired song of 
praise is better than any human composition can possibly be; 
and if it is, ought we not to serve God with the best we possess ? 
How shall we be excused in offering the torn, the blind, the 
maimed, and polluted, on God’s altar, when he has furnished us 
with a sacrfice without blemish and without spot? Have we 
not reason to dread the displeasure of Jehovah, expressed in 
these terrible words, Mal. i. 14. ‘‘ Cursed be the deceiver, which 
hath in his flock a male and voweth and sacrificeth unto the Lord 
a corrupt thing ?” 

But again, on the supposition that human composition is to 
be admitted asthe matter of our praise, whose composition is it 
that is thus to be exalted? I have not the faculty of composing 
any thing like a hymn myself, and ninety-nine out of a hundred 
of those whose duty it isto praise God, are in the same situation ; 
what shall we do? whose composition shall we adopt? How 
distinguish between what is duty, and what it would be:sin to 
use? Here amid the multitude of counsellors, I must be great- 
ly perplexed. It is sounded in my ears from hundreds of voices, 
“'The divine Watts is best, his lines flow with great smoothness, 
there is nothing in them opposite tothe spirit of the gospel, 
nothing Jewish or cloudy to darken the sight of God our Saviour 
—no dreadful curse against men is there proposed to your lips.” 
Yes, gentle friends, this is fine and may possibly be so; but, then 
again, some who knew him best, affirm, indeed he himself allows, 
that his own views of God our Saviour were rather dark. He 
had great doubts about the Trinity, the Sonship of Christ, and 
several other things of great importance, and if so, his views of 
the work of God in the redemption of sinners, must have been 
greatly perplexed and wavering. Now is it so, that in the words 
and thoughts of this man, I shall best ascribe unto God the glory 
of what he is, and has done?’ The verythought of his doubts 
on these great points, would, I fear, “fat my devotion and touch 
all the springs of uneasiness within me,” and ‘my conscience 
would be affrighted, lest I should speak a falschood unto God.” 
If not Watts, then where shallI be safe? can any of the numer- 
ous host of Psalm and hymn makers be followed with confi- 
dence? I fearitcamot be. Turning, however, from this con- 
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fasion of contending claims, the soul finds rest in the sure word 
of God himself; “this is the very truth most sure.” 

Another difficulty, 1 apprehend of some magnitude, is this, 
that if God has not given us an inspired Psalmody, but any man 
and every man may come forth with his Psalm or his collection, 
claiming precedence of his competitors for public favour, the 
Psalmody of the Church is subjected to perpetual change. And 
what changes have already taken place, let the yearly accamu- 
lating pile of collections, by Watts, Rippon, Dobell, Wesley, 
Roby, Collyer, Codman, Mecklenberg, Worcester, this church 
and that church, and an innumerable catalogue of others, bear 
witness. Taking all these together, what a chaos of con- 
tending sentiments, opposing thoughts, erroneous doctrines, 
empty trifles, enthusiastic ravings! And these have all been, 
or were intended to be, addressed to the Most High, in the sol- 
emn exercise of praise! How strange must that character be, to 
whom all they contain may be ascribed! And who shall set 
bounds to the evil? Scarce a year, perhaps scarce a month, but 
brings forth its collection. What a source of perplexity to the 
worshipper! What a source of contention in the church! con- 
nected with this, is another evil, that the Psalmody of the 
church instead of being a barrier to the spread of error, which 
it would be, were the inspired Psalmody retained, it becomes the 
most successful method of advancing it. Every composer of a 
hymn naturally introduces into it the religious sentiments which 
he approves. The Unitarian disseminates his blasphemies, and 
the Universalist, the Arminian and the Hopkinsian, their respect- 
ive heresies, perhaps more successfully in this way, than in any 
other; while they piously profess to be praising God. This is 
not mere theory. A decided but candid friend of Watts, (Dr. 
Ely,) admits, that Watts’ treatise, has wrought much mischief in 
the christian church. And if so, has not his psalms disseminated 
much wider the mischief contained in them? and of this, his 
greatest admirers must admit that they contain not a little. And 
does not this fact speak loudly on this subject, that not a single 
denomination of professing christians has departed from the 
doctrines of the Reformation Churches as set forth in the West- 
minster standards, but has adopted human compositions as the 
matter of their praise ? 

These are difficulties and evils connected with a human Psal- 
mody which are of serious import, and which, I fear it is impos- 
sible toremedy, without going to the root of the matter, casting 
these idols, the work of men’s hands to the moles and to the bats, 
and returning to the good old way. In doing so, “ey shall find 
rest for your souls.” 

The sum of the matter then, is this, that God once gave asys- 
tem of inspired songs, which were used with divine approbation 
in his worship—that there is no evidence whatever that he has 
set them aside, but on the contrary, all the evidence necesssarv 
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that they are by his approbation continued in the church under 
the present dispensation. On the other hand, we have no evi- 
dence in the scriptures, that uninspired songs were ever used in 
the service of God, with his approbation; and the use of them, 
is liable to many serious objections. ‘The conclusion then, is, 
that an inspired Psalmody, we are sure, has the warrant and ap- 
probation of God; and to lay it aside must be sin. We cannot 
be sure that an uninspired Psalmody has the divine warrant, but 
we have many and powerful reasons to think it has not. Now 
if these things are so, the path of duty to every one who fears 
God is so plain, that he that runs may read. 

Ifthe Psalms of David, originally written in Hebrew, were de- 
signed by Godto bethe matter of the church’s praise to the 
end of time, which we think the above remarks satisfactorily 
evince, it becomes a matter of the very last importance for every 
church to obtain a correct translation of them in its vernacular 
tongue, suited to this exercise. This, as the valuable document 
in your Number for September shews, was duly appreciated by 
the Reformation Churches in Britain. On reading that paper, 
iet candour say, if equal care has been taken in the preparation 
of any other Psalmody since that period. 

In speaking of this version, much sophistry and misrepresent- 
ation, has been employed cither ignorantly or maliciously, by the 
advocates of human composition. One of the most common 
of these, is, to call Watts’ Imitation, a Version, and then to say, 
that ‘he had as good aright, and was as well qualified to make 
aversion of the Psalms, as Rouse, or any other man.” Setting 
aside the subject of qualification asa matter of no moment in 
this argument, the misrepresentation of whichI speak cannot be 
better exposedthan Mr. M’Master has done it, in his admirable 
apology for the Book of Psalms. 1 quote from the first edition, 
page 162. On the oft repeated assertion that Dr. Watts had as 
good aright to translate the Psalms as Mr. Rouse, he remarks, 

“The equality of the right is not denied, but the assertion is 
calculatad to deceive the unthinking. It assumes the fact, that 
the production of Watts is a version, which is nottrue. It was 
designed as a.substiiute for every fair translation; one of its ex- 
cellences is said to be its remoteness from the original. That 
called Rouse’s paraphrase, is intended as, and really is, a fair ver- 
sion; though not so perfect asto preclude improvement. Let 
it, however, be kept in mind, that a greater departure from the 
thought and language of the Holy Ghost, would constitute no 
part of this improvement. It must be again repeated, that the 
contest is not between version and version; but between transla- 
tion and imitation; between inspired songs, aud those of human 
composure. The assertion of the disputer is this: Dr. Watts had as 
good a right to imitate the Book of Psalms, as Mr. Rouse had to 
translate it; and we have the same right to employ, in the wor- 
ship of God, the imitation, that others have to use the translation. 
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The argument is of the same species as this—The British di- 
vines, in the reign of James I, made a version of the Bible; 
therefore, Ethan Allen had as good aright to make us bible; 
and those who choose it, have as good a right to employ it, as 
others have to use the translation, for the rule of their faith and 
manners! The value of the argument, thus applied, every 
christian can appreciate.” 

Another misrepresentation here, is, “ that as Rouse was not in- 
spired, his version of the Psalms is no more inspired than the 
Psalms of Watts or any other.” The principle from which this 
remark derives all its weight against an inspired Psalmody is 
dangerous in the extreme, and happily is as false as dangerous. 
It is an assertion that would raze the foundations of the Chris- 
tian’s faith and hope, and not only at one sweep deprive us of a 
revelation of the will of God, but renders it for ever impossible 
we should have one, unless the same Spirit who inspired the pen- 
men of the Scriptures shall inspire its translators also. For if 
acorrect version of the Psalms, even though in verse, is not in- 
spired because its author had not the gift of inspiration, neither 
are our English Bibles the word of God, for excellent and capa- 
ble men as our translators were, the gift of inspiration they 
never enjoyed. If this argument then is conclusive against the 
inspiration of the Psalms of David in English metre, it is equally 
so against the inspiration of the Old and New Testaments in 
English prose. And if it is not a sound argument against the 
one, as all will admit, neither can it be against the other. Thus 
then stands the case. Watts’ is not a correct translation of the 
book of Psalms, nor indeed a translation at all. That which is 
erroneously called Rouse’s Version is, and in the opinion of the 
best judges is among the best translations, if not the very best, 
that yet exists: and of course is as much inspired as any portion 
of our English bibles. 

Another device used to depress and to sink into contempt the 
Psalms of David is, constantly to represent them and speak of 
them as ‘‘ Rouse’s Psalms” and ‘“ Rouse’s version ;” as if the ver- 
sion which they so denominate was the sole production of Francis 
Rouse, verbatim et literatim, as it was left by him. This is an 
art by which the unthinking are led aside from the truth, and 
imperceptibly induced to believe that the sum of the controversy 
aboutPsalmody is nothing more, than whether Watts or Rouse 
shall stand highest in public favour—a question in itself not 
worth a single straw, nor, if decided, of any consequence to this 
argument. ‘The truth is, that Rouse’s version has never been 
in use in the church in England since the days of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly, if indeed it ever was, and in Scotland, it is cer- 
tain it never was in use at all. About 1643, as the document 
in your 4th number, p. 147, informs us, Rouse’s version was sent 
by Parliament tothe Assembly of divines at Westminster, to be 
revised and corrected to fit it for the use of the Church. The 
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iirst thing they did was, “ to dismiss from it every extraneous 
composition, being determined to keep not only to the sense, but 
as far as possible to the very words of Scripture. In this labour 
they were assisted by the general assembly of the Scottish Kirk,”’ 
and after being revised in England, it was sent to Scotland for 
further correction and improvement, and after ‘“ MANY ALTERA- 
TIONS WERE MADE ON THE ORIGINAL copy,” it was adopted in 
1645. This copy, so carefully revised by the Westminster As- 
sembly was again taken up by the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland in 1647, with a view to further revision, in 
order to its being adopted as the Psalmody of that church. To 
ensure greater accuracy, it was divided into four portions and 
committed to different individuals, who were instructed in their 
examination of it “not only to observe what they thought need- 
ed amendment, but to set down their own essay for correcting it, 
and to make use of the labours of Rowallan, Zachary Boyd, 
former translators, or of any other, onthe subject; but especial- 
ly of the version begun by Sternhold and Hopkins and finished 
by the exiles at Geneva,” which was the version then in use in 
that church. Those to whom this task was committed entered 
on their labours with zeal and in their progress were assisted by 
the different Presbyteries. Their report was the subject of se- 
rious deliberation at different meetings of the General Assembly 
and commissions of that body, and by the Presbyteries generally : 
and when the whole was sufficiently matured this interesting 
cause was issued on the 23d of November, 1649 by the follow- 
ing decision : 


“The commission of the General Assembly having with great 
diligence consideredthe paraphrase of the Psalmes in meeter, 
sent from the Assembly of Divines in England by our commision- 
ers whilst they were there, as it was corrected by former General 
Assemblies, committees from them, and now at last by the 
brethren deputed by the late Assembly for that purpose; and, 
having exactly examined the same, do approve the said para- 
phrase, as it is now complied; and therefore, by the power given 
them by the said Assembly, do appoint it to be printed and pub- 
lished for public use: Hereby authorizing the same to be the 
only paraphrase of the psalms of David to be sung in the Kirk 
of Scotland ; and discharging the old paraphrase, and any other 
than this new paraphrase to be made use of in any congregation 
or family after the first day of May, in the year 1650. And, for 
uniformity in this part of the worship of God, do seriously rec- 
ommend to Presbyteries, to cause make an intimation of this act, 
and take special care that the same be timeously put to execu- 
tion, and duly observed. A. Kerr.” 


With what truth or propriety then can a version that has been 
so often revised altered and corrected by the most distinguished 
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bodies of divines that ever England or Scotland produced, be 
called Rouse’s version? Let the candid judge. Unquestionably 
never before vor since was such care taken to have a correcf 
version of the Scripture songs; never perhaps wasa matter of 
such importance undertaken by men more competent to the tark; 
and to their diligence, zeal and ability, under Providence, are 
we indebted for a version of the Psalms of David, in metre, 
which even to this day, is ‘MORE PLAIN SMOOTH AND AGREEABLE 
TO THE ORIGINAL TEXT THAN ANY HERETOFORE. ” 

After all, however, it is not pretended that it is a perfect ver- 
sion, nor even the very best that canbe made. After a lapse of 
nearly two hundred years, it is not surprising that in many in- 
stances, the mode of expression should appear uncouth, and 
fall awkward on the fastidious ear of modern taste. The won- 
der rather is, that, there is so very little of this in a composition 
so old. But while the Christian, who is a friend to the Psalms 
of the Bible, has no objection to a translation more agreeable to 
the modern style of language, but would on the contrary, give 
this the preference, he feels it would be purchasing this gratifi- 
cation of taste at too great a price to obtain it at the ex- 
pense of removing a single idea which the divine Spirit has indi- 
ted, or of debasing the pure gold, by the addition of a single 
thought of meaner origin. It is not by the harmony of sweet 
flowing verse, however agreeable this may be, but by the pure 
milk of the word of God that the soul is nourished up unto ever- 
lasting life. ‘The pleasures of taste, are entirely of a different 
kind from those which the heaven born soul derives from the 
word of God. It is pleasure of this latter kind, that a man rightly 
exercised seeks and finds by appropriating the words of divine 
truth for hissong of praise. This they are capable of affording 
even inthe humblest dress ; and where this happiness is enjoyed, 
the loss of the other will not be greatly felt. But, we cannot 
admit that the Christian has much if any thing to deduct from 
his happiness, in this exercise, on account of any deficiency of 

ratifications of this kind. We have no fear of contradiction, 
an any quarter, worthy of regard, when we assert, that the 
mrely intellectual man, wil] find a richer feast in the Psalms of 
David in metre, than in any piece of human composition, what- 
ever. But, though this is true, we also freely admit, that it is 
the spiritual taste that can best appreciate the songs of inspira- 
tion; and the more generally this is diffused among professing 
Christians, the less will they relish the ephemeral conceits of 
fellow mortals, andthe more will they delight themselves in the 
word and ordinances of the eternal God. B. 
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For the Religious Monitor. 
THE PROPITIATION OF CHRIST. 


(Concluded from page 275.) 


Obs. 4. Without the Propitiation effected by the sacrifice of 
Christ, there neither would nor could have been, any gracious 
communion between God and sinners. The grand obstacle to 
the happines of sinful man, is the holiness and justice of God 
expressed in the divine law. This law, enjoining the love of God 
and man, is so holy, just and good, that God can neither alter, nor 
dispense with it. He has sanctioned it with the penalty of death. 
This penalty, is altogether just. For, a righteous God could not 
sanction a righteous law, with an unrighteous penalty. And 
when it was denounced,he knew all the circumstances under which 
it would be incurred and inflicted. Now, if this penalty be just, 
wise and good, it would be unjust, unwise and improper, not to 
inflict it. Every moral attribute of God, therefore, as his holi- 
ness, justice, goodnes and truth, guarantee its infliction. Its in- 
fliction is not an act of sovereignty, but of pure justice, and the 
Judge of all the earth will do right. Cursed, therefore, is every 
one that continueth not in all things written in the book of the 
law, to do them. While God may arrange in his wisdom, the 
time and the mode of fully inflicting this curse, every perfection 
of his nature interposes a barrier more insuperable than the ever- 
lasting mountains, forbidding all friendly intercourse with the ac- 
cursed, till the curse under which they lie, is endured. God’s 
own providence affords the most satisfactory confirmation of this 
conclusion. His moral government furnishes not a solitary in- 
stance of a criminal admitted to favour, but on the foundation 
of the Propitiation of Christ extending its retrospective influ- 
ence back to the foundation of the world, and its prospective in- 
fluence forward to the consummation of all things. The whole of 
his dispensations attest, that without the shedding of blood, there 
isnoremission. Of the hosts of fallen angels, not one has seen 
the face of God in mercy, because Christ was not sent to be the 
propitiation for their sins. Of all the vast multitudes of Ad- 
am’s descendants, not one finds mercy of God now, but through 
the death of Christ ; and on the same foundation, will the right- 
eous find acceptance with himin the greatday. _- 

The ignominious sufferings and painful death of Christ, God’s 
Son, attest the necessity of this propitiation. God, who aflicts 
not willingly, and who has no pleasure in the death of the wick- 
ed, was pleased to bruise Christ, his own well-beloved Son.— 
And was the heart of God so insensible to the shame, the suffer- 
ings and the death of his Son, that he subjected him to all these, 
when they could have been dispensed with?, On this supposi- 
tion, can he be vindicated from the charge of cruelty, and from 
doing what was invain? The very fact that Christ suffered, an- 
nounced, that his sufferings were indispensable: And to this con- 
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clusion, the scriptures lead us. ‘They unhesitatingly pronounce 
the necessity of Christ’s sufferings, in order to obtain the remis- 
sion of sin. This they do, sometimes by stating the inseparable 
connection established between sin and punishment. “ The soul 
that sinneth shall die.” “ 'The wages of sin is death.” And 
sometimes they announce distinctly and plainly the indispensable 
necessity of his death. Our blessed Lord, who comprehended 
the whole perfections and relations of Deity, and what became 
them, and who took part in the counsel of peace and made the 
atonement itself, is unquestionably satisfactory authority on this 
subject, and he has twice in one conversation, explicitly asserted 
it. Luke xxiv. 26 and 46. The same truth is also explicitly 
taught by Paul, Heb. ii. To the same purpose he alsos reasons, in 
Heb. ix. 22, 23. The amount of the whole is, “that without 
the shedding of blood there is no remission.” 

Obs. 5. Christ made this he. iygecoe only for the sins of his 
own people. The Bible uniformly supposes and teaches, that 
mankind are divided into two classes: distinguished from one 
another by essentia! and permanent characters. This distinc- 
tion ever has obtained, it now exists, and ever will exist; itis re- 
cognised from the beginning to the end of the Bible; the discrim- 
inating marks and fate of each, are there clearly delineated.— 
These are the seed of the woman, and the seed of the serpent ; 
the people of God’s love, and the people of his curse; Israel and 
the nations; the friends and the foes of the Lord; the vessels of 
mercy, and the vessels of wrath; Christ’s sheep, and the devil's 
goats. Inthe great day of the Lord, these two classes will be 
finally separated: the righteous admitted to heaven, and the 
wicked consigned to hell. Almost all the creeds of the reform- 
ed churches assert, in supposed conformity to scripture, that 
Christ’s sacrifice is a propitiation for the sins of the one, and not 
for the sins of the other, of these classes of mankind. The 
sufferings and obedience of Christ, constituting the atonement, 
being the sufferings and death of a divine person, are necessa- 
rily in their own nature, of infinite value, and capable of indefi- 
nite application; yea, adequate to have redeemed the whole 
world. This perfection of the atonement, lays a foundation suf- 
ficiently solid and broad, for tendering the call of the gospel to 
every human being that has not sinned the sin unto death._— 
There can, therefore, be no reason for questioning the sufficiency 
of Christ’s death, or apprehending that any will perish, through 
defect of merit in him whois able to save tothe uttermost. But 
the grand matter to be decided, is, did God the Father in appoint- 
ing, and the Son in making the propitiation, intend it for the sins 
of the whole human race, or only for those of the church? Be 
the saved many or few, all the reformed churches (except per- 
haps one) taught, that it was only for their sins that Christ is the 
propitiation, and that God inscribed their names and not those of 
any other in the Lamb’s book of life, before the foundation of the 
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world. They supposed that there wasa perfect harmony and 
correspondence between the acts of the Eternal Three respect- 
ing the salvation of men; the election of the Father, the redemp- 
tion of the Son, and the sanctification of the spirit, being pre- 
cisely of the same latitude. Asa specimen of the doctrine of 
the Reformed churches on the extent of the death of Christ, 
we subjoin two extracts from the venerable Westminster confes- 
sion. ‘‘ As God hath appointed the elect unto glory, so hath he, 
by the eternal and most free purpose of his will, foreordained all 
the means thereunto. Wherefore, they who are elected, bei 
fallen in Adam, are redeemed by Christ, are effectually called to 
faith in Christ by his spirit working in due season; are justified, 
adopted and sanctified, and kept by his power through faith unto 
salvation. NeITHER ARE ANY OTHER REDEEMED BY CHRIST, EF- 
FECTUALLY CALLED, JUSTIFIED, ADOPTED, SANCTIFIED AND SAVED, 
BUT THE ELECT ONLY.” In perfect harmony with this, is the 
answer tothe question. ‘ Who are made partakers of redemp- 
tion through Christ?” ‘‘Redemption is certainly applied and ef- 
fectually communicated, to all those for whom Christ hath pur- 
chased it ; who are in time by the Holy Ghost enabled to believe 
in Christ according to the gospel.” 

The atonement in respect to its extent, is presented in scrip- 
ture, if we mistake not, under two aspects. It is sometimes 
exhibited as the device of heaven presenting ample encourage- 
ment to guilty sinners of mankind, to return to God aud live.— 
Under this aspect it is presented without limitation; and Jew; 
and Gentile, bond and free, rich and poor, sober and profligate, 
are called to consider and improve it for their salvation from sin 
and wrath. Christ is thus set forth as the official Saviour of 
the world, able and willing to save all that come unto God by 
him. The design of God in appointing the atonement, and its 
final application, are not contemplated under this aspect; but it 
is exhibited as a sufficient and universal remedy, whatever the 
result may prove to be its efficiency. ‘The universal call of the 
gospel, is predicated on this view of the atonement, and by it 
we are to interpret the general and indefinite expressions of scri 
ture respecting its extent. It is no less manifest, that at other 
times, the atonement is contemplated not merely as opening a 
door of hope for sinners of mankind ; but as connected with the 
purpose of God and the salvation of its objects. Under this 
aspect, it is regarded as limited by the will of Jehovah, andas 
infallibly securing and terminating in the final salvation of the 
church of the redeemed. Under the former aspect, it affords 
encouragement to all sinners to come to Christ; under the lat- 
ter, it presents infallible certainty to them that believe that they 
shall all be saved from the wrath to come. It is under this lat- 
ter aspect that it is contemplated, when it is regarded asrestricted 
tothe elect, and securing their salvation. Is. lili, 4—6, 10—12. 
John x. 11—15, xxvi. 29 

Vor. 1. 39 
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The extent of the atonement is unquestionably important, as 
a part of revealed truth; but its chief importance arises from 
the influence which our views of it have in moulding our appre- 
hensions of its genuine nature. So intimately are they connected, 
that the one determines the other. No one, admitting the cor- 
rectness of the view given of the atonement in our 3d observa- 
tion, will hesitate for a moment respecting its extent. He must 
perceive, that if Christ actually substituted himself in the room 
of his people, and obeyed the precept and suffered the penalty 
of the law in their stead, that one and all of them must be saved. 
In his estimate, redemption and salvation are of the same extent. 
On the other hand, all who deny the reality of Christ’s substitu- 
tion in the room of his people, the imputation of their sins to 
him,and his plenary satisfaction to justice by enduring their full 
penalty, must, and do reject, a limited, definite atonement as 
absurd, and regard it as having relation to the sins of all men, 
and that instead of securing the certain salvation of any, it 
merely renders it possible and honourable for God to enter into 
a covenant with those who are able and disposed to fulfil the 
specified conditions. This, if any atonement at all, isa very 
different atonement indeed, from that which we have been at- 
tempting to describe, which renders certain the final salvation 
of all for whose sins it was made, while the other leaves it uncer- 
tain in itself, and optional with God, to save all, or none. 

Finally.—The propitiation of Christ, for the sins of his peo- 
ple, is,an admirable display of God’s love. 1 Johniv. 9, 10.— 
“Inthis was manifested the love of God towards us, because 
that God sent his only begotten Son into the world, that we might 
live through him.” “Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that he loved us and sent his Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins.” They must be utterly abandoned, who are regardless 
of the opinion and love of others. We all desire and labour to 
be respected and beloved even by our inferiors and equals, and 
the respect andlove of our superiors when genuine, are sweet- 
er than all the incense of Arabia. The gifts and attentions 
attesting the sincerity of this respect and love, are valued 
above their intrinsic worth, and produced as our proudest hon- 
ours. Let this respect and love be shown to us, by those whom 
we have grievously inyured and provoked, and who were able 
to have visited on us the punishment of our crimes, and they 
melt us into the contrition of penitence, and call forth our high- 
est admiration, and most strenuous exertions to reciprocate 
them. God who provided the atonement, is the High and 
Mighty one who inhabiteth eternity. We had hated him with a 
perfect hatred, and had our ability been adequate, we would 
have subverted bis throne, and annihilated his being. We were 
his determined and declared enemies; and yet, instead of pun- 
ishing, he so sincerely loved us, that he spared not his own well 
beloved Son, but gave him up tothe death of the cross for our 
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redemption. J'rom the same unparalleled love, proceeds the 
gift of the Spirit to dwell in our hearts, to enlighten and comfort, 
to sanctify and save us. This is an exhibition of love without 
a parallel; an exhibition that could be given only by him, who 
is love, and than which, even he himself could not give a great~ 
er. Well may this love constrain us to ascribe, “ Blessing and 
honour and glory and power unto him that sitteth upun the 
throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.’’* 


* The death of Christ, is the source of our life, honour and blessedness.— 
it sends forth and secures to the saint redeemed by it, blessings and honours 
in time, and will forever exalt andenrich him. If others never weary in con- 
templating under every aspect, the sacred cause of their glory and blessedness, 
he may well behold with de-ire, admiration and love, the cross of Christ, the 
souree of his honours and privileges. ‘This sight we have been contemplating 
chiefly as exhibited in the New Testament; view it for a little, as presented 
to theancient church. It may not be uninteresting nor unprofitable after the 
work is done, to view the plan: this we may do here. For four hund 
years, the church had only a figure,an emblematical representation of that 
atonement which Christ made in dyihg. Let us contemplate that figure, and 
we will find, that it exhibited darkly, but intelligibly, the same truths which 
we are allowed now to contemplate, in New Testament representation, This 
view will tend to confirm the representation given of the atonement and shew 
how Christ was the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. 

1. View the ancient habitation and symbolical throne of Jehovah.' He 
<diwelt in the Holy of Holies, the most remote part of the tabernacle and sat 
upon the mercy seat, the most significant part of itsfurniture. He was thus 
surrounded with the inclosure, encompassing the court of the tabernacle, with 
the tabernacle itself and separated from the first apartment of the tabernaele 
into which the priests entered by the vail, dividing the holy from the most 
Holy place. Did not all this, distinctly announce not only the Majesty of 
Jehovah, but also his displeasure against sin; and that, although merciful, he 
could maintain no intercourse with sinners, but through a mediator, and on the 
ground of a propitiatory sacrifice. For his mercy seat was over the law, and 
must be sprinkled with blood. The High Priest only could enter his presence, 
to denote his unalterable determination to support the claims of his law, and 
that merey ean be extended to transgressors only in the way of maintaining 
righteousness, announcing, that while he is the “ just God and the Saviour, 
without the shedding of blood there is no redemption. 

View next, the sacrifices of that dispensation, and the rites attending them. 
The victims offered in sacrifice were clean and blameless, and the property o: 
the offerer. ‘To the victim the sin of the offerer was symbolically transferred, 
either by himself or by the priest laying his hands on its head, in his name, 
“* thus putting on it his sins,” Lev. xvi. 21. Thus it became his substitute, 
and was treated as guilty of his crimes, they being imputed to it; for it was 

put to death vy violence, and its flesh burnt on the altar, while its blood was 
sprinkled on the altar, on the utensils of service, on the book and on the wor- 
shipper himself. Here was express substitution and transferrence of guilt 
and punishment ; a most significant exhibition, that God will hold fel‘owship 
with us, only on the ground of an atoning sacrifice; and that all our enjoy- 
ments are consecrated with blood. The blood of the sacrifice was sprinkled 
even on the mercy seat itself, the throne of God, to denote that it is as propi- 
tiated, that he will hold communion with sinners. In short, almost every 
thing under the former dispensation, was purified with blood; announcing that 
it behooved the heavenly things of which they were types, to be consecrated 
with a better sacrifice. 

View also the effects of these sacrifices thus offered. God was propritiated, 
the offerer’s guilt taken away, and his pollution cleansed. Jehovah admitted 
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The cross of Christ is the very marrow of the gospel, and dii- 
fuses its influence over all the articles of our faith, and over all 

the branches of our duty. It is the living fountain whose 

streams pervade the whole system of Christianity. Having ta- 

ken our station at its foot, before we depart let us cast a glance 

at some of the most important objects presented to our contem- 

lation, and view he aspect under which they now appear. Con- 

template— 

1. The aspect under which the character of God appears.— 
The gods of the heathen, and the gods of many calling them- 
selves Christians, (reasoning from their practices,) either con- 
nive at sin, or accept of any compensation for infrmgements of 
duty. Imagining their gods to be like themselves, they call their 
grossest crimes, human frailties; and confidently assert that God 
would be a merciless tyrant if he punished every fault, and did 
not pardon on repentance. Under this soothing apprehension 
they remain at case and continue in the indulgence of sin. Under 
what a different aspect does the atonement present him. It ex- 
hibits him as the most glorious of beings, clothed with unspotted 
holiness, and of pure and inflexible justice, resenting and pun- 
ishing according to its desert every sin, and yet loving the right- 
ous, pitying the miserable, and extending to them the riches of 
grace, consuming the impenitent, and pardoning those that be- 
take themselves to his mercy. With this God, sinner, thou hast 
to do. He will not clear the guilty. He is powerful to punish. 
With this God, saint, thou also hast to do; but with him as re- 
conciled. He is thy Father and Redeemer. 

2. The aspect under which it exhibits the law of the Lord.— 
The veneration of men for the law under which they live, their 
care to obey it, and fear to violate it, will ever be proportioned to 
their convictions of its excellency, the rectitude of its requisi- 
tions, the justness of its penalty, and the infallible certainty of 
its infliction. ‘These convictions will also regulate their fear of 
violating it, the intensity of their condemnation of its transgres- 
sors, and the pungency of their own grief and repentance, when 
they do themselves transgress it. Were Jehovah to inform men 
that he had given them an excellent law, and enforced it with a 
just penalty ; but did not intend always to inflict that penalty, 
and never in its full extent; the necessary and natural result 
would be, their contempt of the divine law and of the lawgiver 
himself. Then men might indeed sin with comparative impu- 
nity, because grace abounds, and even feel little gratitude for 
deliverance from the curse of such a law, by Christ’s being made 


him to his courts and congregation, and the offerer drew nigh to him on the 
mercy seat and found acceptance. ‘“ Now, if the blood of bulls, and of goats, 
and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctified to the purifying of 
the flesh, how much more shall the blood of Jesus Christ, who through the 
Eternal Spirit, offered himself without spot unto God, purge the conscience 
from (ad works, to serve the living God,” 
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acurse for them. In a very different light indeed does the 
atonement exhibit this law. Here the law is seen unaltered and 
unalterable, so inflexible that it would not, and could not admit a 
single transgressor to favour till all its claims were answered ; 
that it would not abate these claims to Christ himself, God's 
own Son, when he had assumed their fulfilment To thee, sinner, 
the cross announces, ‘‘ cursed is every one that continueth not in 
all things written in the book of the law to do them; that to 
thee, persisting in sin, there remaineth a certain fearful looking for 
of judgment and fiery indignation to devour thee, the adversary. 
This law, Christ, our surety, magnified and made honourable.— 
It is in the hand of our mediator as fulfilled, and so has become 
our protection and our rule to lead us to happiness and ‘heaven. 

3. The aspect under which it presents the desert and malig- 
nity of sin. The exceeding sinfulness of sin is very affectingly 
seen in the glass of the law, in the individual, domestic, and so- 
cial sufferings of transgressors, and in their eternal sufferings in 
the punishment of hell. Calvary and Gethsemane afford a still 
more affecting display of the desert and malignity of sin. They 
attest, that it is so offensive to Jehovah, of such an abominable 
nature, that no sacrifice inferior to the blood of God was ade- 
quate to its atonement; that no sufferer but the Son of God could 
exhaust its punishment, and that it cost him not only sighs, and 
groans, and tears; not only bodily tortures aud mental sorrow and 
amazement, but life itself. ‘The Lord of Glory and the Prince 
of Life died to deliver us from iniquity. If these things were 
done in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry. If the 
Son of God thus suffered when made a curse, eye has not seen, 
ear has not heard, the heart cannot conceive the unutterable tor- 
ments awaiting the sinnner when crushed under the punishment 
of his sin. From these torments the saint is redeemed, and that 
at the expense of his Saviour’s enduring for him the pains of 
hell. When sin spreads its allurements before us, and promises 
impunity, let us cast a glance at Gethsemane and Calvary, and 
the delusion will be dissipated. 

Lastly. The obligation we are under to study holiness, and the 
true source whence it springs. Man, however noble a vine once, 
is now twice dead, plucked up by the root, and is become to 
every good work reprobate. To his fruitfulness again in good 
works, two things are essentially requisite, and both spring from 
the death of Christ. 

1. Regeneration, which is a creation in Christ Jesus unto good 
works. It is the spiritual quickening of a sinner, dead in tres- 
passes and sins, preparing him for the duties and enjoyments of 
the family of God. It is his implantation into Christ, and the 
source of his holiness, growth in grace, and final salvation.— 
And all this comes from Christ crucified. Had he not died, the 
Holy Spirit, the source and agent of all that is acceptable to 
God in fallen man, would not have been given. “The washing 
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of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost are shed 
on us abundantly, through Jesus Christ our Saviour.” Ancther 
requisite 1s, 

2. Proper motivesto holiness. However passive in regenera- 
tion, man is active in conversion and sanctification. God works 
in him in the whole course of salvation, both to will and to do, 
but it is through motives calculated to operate on his moral na- 
ture. Fear and love are the most potent of these, and the 
cross of Christ elicits both. It proclaims, that even our God is 
a consuming fire, while he is, at the same moment, seen to be 
love itself. This sight constrains us to fear the Lord and his 
goodness, to love him who loved us and died for us. In distinct 
accents the voice from heaven thus addresses us. “ Ye are not 
your own, for ye are brought with a price; therefore glorify God 
in your bodies and in your spirits, which are God’s.” 
CORRODIE. 






QUERY. 
Messrs Eprrors,—Please give the following query a place in your Mon- 
itor. Would it be inconsistent with the character of the church or contrary 
to her obligations to consider herself in her organized capacity a Bible Society, 
and to perform the duties of one? An answer is requested from some of you 
correspondents. G. 
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REVIEW. 
We give give the following Review from the Evangelical Witness, as fur- 
nishing some account ofa very interesting controversy on the subject of Creeds 
and Confessions lately agitated in the Presbyterian church, and supplying, in 
addition to what has already appeared in the Monitor, a new set of invincible 
arguments in opposition to the popular doctrine of Catholic Commanion. 
Ed. R. M.] 


i, “‘ The utility and importance of Creeds and Confessions; 
an extraordinary lecture, delivered at the opening of the sum- 
mer session of the theological seminary of the Presbyterian 
church, Princeton, July 2d, 1824. By Samuel Miller, D. D. 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Church Government, in 
the said seminary. 

‘ * In necessariis unitas, in non necessariis libertas, ia omnibus 
caritas.’ ” 

Princeton, 1824. pp. 84. 8vo. 


2. “Letters on Christian Communion, addressed to the mem- 
bers of the Associate Reformed, the Associate and the Reformed 
churches: ‘Contend for the faith once delivered to the saints.’— 
By Ebenezer Dickey, D. D. pastor of the Presbyterian congre- 
gation at Oxford, Penn. Philadelphia, 1824.” pp. 28. 8vo. 


3. “ Remarks on the rise, use, and unlawfulness of Creeds 
and Confessions of Faith, in the church of God. In two parts. . 
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By John M. Duncan, pastor of the Presbyterian church, Tamma- 
ny-street, Baltimore. 
And yet I shew unto you a more excellent way. 1. Cor. xii. 31. 
He the only heretic, who counts all heretics but himself—Mu.tow. 
Mistorice fact is not divine institution —MILtER. 
Let us not lay aside charity to maintain faith—GanrcaNneLLe. 
Baltimore, 1825.” pp. 237. 12mo. 


Intelligent men could not fail to perceive that the controversy 
on the subject of loose, free, open or catholic communion, would 
lead to one on the doctrine of creeds and confessions. About fif- 

teen yearsago,the Rev. Dr. Mason,in New-York,opened the gates 

of communion in the Associate Reformed congregation, of which 

he was pastor, to professors in other denominations of Christians. 

As this was contrary to the usage of the Secession churches, so it 

gave considerable offence to many of his brethren in the ministry. 

The subject was convassed with some warmth in the Associate 

Reformed Synod, during several sessions. Dr. Mason, in self- 

defence, wrote and published, in the mean time, his “ Plea for 

Catholic Communion.” The leading ministers in the Presbyteri- 
an and Reformed Dutch church, either were led by the Plea into 
Dr. Mason’s views, or had before embraced them. The young 
men who were educated in the Associate Reformed theological 
seminary, under Dr. Mason’s care, generally embraced this 
scheme. Among these was Mr. Duncan, the author of the last of 
the works, whose title-pages are copied at the head of this article. 
He, together with Dr. Dickey, the author of the Letters on chris- 
tian Communion, was of those members of the Associate Reform- 
ed Synod who joined the Presbyterian church. After the junc- 
tion of Mr. Duncan with the General Assembly, he was elected 

one ofthe superintendants of the theological seminary of the 
Presbyterian church, at the sessions of the Assembly in the spring 
of 1823, and signed the formula of questions, signifying his adher- 
ence to the Confession of Faith, Government and Discipline of 
that church. He had entered into Dr. Mason’s views on the 
subject of ecclesiastical communion, and had preached upon them 
in his congregaion at Baltimore. With those who practice on 
this scheme, it is the custom, immediately before dispensing the 
elements in the Lord’s supper, to invite to a participation of 
them,” all those who are in regular standing in other waemven sd 
the church,” and of course, those who do not embrace the creeds 
and confessions of the church in which the sacrament is dispen- 
sed. Mr. Duncan had perceived, or thought he had perceived, 
that this practice was inconsistent with the use made of creeds 
and confessions, in the admission of members to the privileges 
of the church. He attended the meeting of the board of su- 
perintendants of the theological seminary in Princeton, in the 
spring of 1824. By appointment he preached a sermon before 
the board, the professors, aud the students of theology, in which 
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he inveighed against creeds and confessions, as terms of com- 
munion ip the church. This sermon was published and review- 
ed in the Christian Advocate, edited by Dr. Green, in Philadel- 
phia. In the review, creeds and confessions were earnestly de- 
fended, and the author and his doctrine attacked with some 
warmth. 

At the opening of the summer session of the theological semi- 
nary, professor Miller read to the theological students, the lec- 
ture on creeds and confessions, in which they are ably vindicated. 
Though Dr. Miller does not mention the name of Mr Duncan, 
in the lecture, yet it was evidently designed to counteract the 
influence of his sermon. Not long after the publication of this 
lecture, Dr. Dickey published his pastoral letter to the three 
denominations mentioned in his title-page. In this letter Dr. 
Miller’s name is not mentioned, but we are persuaded it was in- 
tended as an indirect reply to the argument of the professor’s 
lecture. At allevents, we hope to shew presently, that the doc- 
trine of the letter, and that of the lecture are at war with each 
other. Next, we have, lately issued from the press, Duncan’s 
Remarks on the rise, use, and unlawfulness of creeds, &c. This 
is the brief history of those three productions. We now pro- 
ceed to shew that the doctrine of the professor’s lecture is incon- 
sistent with what is called catholic communion. We do this 
partly for the purpose of shewing that the former controversy 
has led to the latter. Dr. Miller’s definition of acreed or con- 
fession is as follows:—‘‘ An exhibition, in human language, of 
those great doctrines, which are believed, by the framers of it, 
to be taught in the Holy Scriptures; and which are darwn out 
in regular order, for the purpose of ascertaining how far those 
who wish to unite in church fellowship are really agreed in the 
fundamental principles of christianity.” (p.8.) If this be a cor- 
rect definition of those instruments, as we think it is, they are 
inconsistent with loose communion. "hose who sit down to- 
gether at the Lord’s table, certainly unite in ‘ church fellowship,’ 
and when we admit to this fellowship those who do not embrace 
the creed which we have adopted, we neglect to employ the 
means which we contend ought to be used for ascertaiming how 
far we are agreed in fundamental principles, and so contravene 
the essential principle of our creed. 

As loose communion is opposed to Dr. M’s definition, so is it to 
all his excellent arguments. 

His first argument is —‘‘ Without a creed explicitly adopted, 
itis not easy to see how the ministers and members of any par- 
ticular church, and more especially a large denomination of 
Christians, can maintain unity among themselves.” (p. 9.)— 
This argument refers immediately to the definition. In its pros- 
ecution, Dr. M. very pertinently asks, (p. 10,)—‘*Can a body of 
worshippers composed of Calvinists, Arminians, Pelagians, Ari- 
ans and Socinians, commune together profitably and comforta- 
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bly, each retaining the sentiments, we. and language 
again: 


priate to his own denomination 1” 
who cherish those irreconcilably opposite sentiments er 

on the most important of all s, sit together in comfort at 
the same sacramental table?” Ifa minister invites to the com- 
munion table, all who are in regular st in other denomina- 
tions, and the invitation is accepted, then all those descriptions 
of persons will sit together at the same sacramental table; for ~ 
they are all found in regular standing in denominations called 
Christian; and even should we deny (as we certainly do) that 
Arians and Socinians are Christians, it will not diminish the force 
of our argument ; for the persons invited are made judges in 
their own case, and they will undoubtedly consider themselves 
Christians. If unity of sentiment is any where important, it is 
at the holy table of the Lord, because men are there walking 
together to the very altar of the Lord. Again, under this argu- 
ment, the professor asks, (p. 11,)—‘ How is a church to avoid 
the guilt of harbouring in its bosom, and ae by its 
fellowship, the worst of heresies that ever disgraced the chris- . 
tian church ?’’—the professor means without creeds and confes- 
sions. The object of this argument is to prove, that since all 
heretics profess to believe ton ° Bible, we cannot secure that unity 
of sentiment which is isite for church fellowship, without 
using a creed as a test. *his dh think almost self-evident. But 
when you invite those who deny your creed, you invite to the 
violation of this very principle. 

Argument 2d :—“ One great design of establishing a cintth 
in our world was, that she might be, in all ages, a depository, a 
guardian, and a witness of the truth.” (p. 15.) ‘This is a fine 
sentiment, and happily expressed. The argument is well sup- 
ported by appropriate texts and sound reasoning. ‘‘ Hold forth 
the word of life.” “ Buy the truth and sell it not.” ‘ Contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints.” ‘ Hold 
fast the form of sound words which ye have received.” “ Strive 
together for the faith of the gospel.” ‘ These,” says Dr. M. 
‘‘and many other commands of similar import, plainly make it 
the duty of every christian church, to exclude all such as em- 
brace radical heresy from their communion.” Now he contends, 
and this is the very essence of his argument, that unless we 
form creeds, and “exclude from communion” those who reject 
them, we never can dothis. The very spirit and letter of this 
argument is violated, by admitting to communion those of other 
denominations who deny the truth of our creed. If it be not at 
the Lord’s table and in baptism, where is it that church members 
profess their adherence to the truth? It is not in contributing to 
build churches, it is not in purchasing pews and paying the rent 
of them, it is not in attending church ; for infidels, heretics and 
profane men do all these. It is most solemnly and emphatically 
in the participation ofthe sacraments. ‘ Open ye the gates that 
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the righteous nation that keepeth the truth may enter in.” Those 
who keep the truth, Dr. M. says, are tested by your creed.— 
According to his argument, open the door for those who do not 
profess their belief in your confession, and you open it to those 
who do not keep the truth. This argument then is directly and 
openly at war with catholic communion. 

Argument 3d:—* The adoption and publication of a creed is 
a tribute to truth and candour, which every christian church owes 
to the other churches and to the world around her.” (p. 18, 19.) 
By the adoption and publication of a creed, the church says, this 
is aterm of my communion ; but by admitting to your commun- 
ion those who reject that very creed, or, which is the same thing, 
those who have never professed a belief in it, you contravene 
that very act of adoption and publication. This is a want of 
candour : Ist, to the world. A man of the world, who has read 
your Calvinistic confession, attends at a communion solemnity, 
and sees at your communion table, his neighbour, who is an 
Arminian. What will he, what can he say’? These people af- 
firm in their confession, that it is their term of communion ; but 
I find they are not to be relied on; for there is my neighbour, 
who rejects a leading article of their creed, in their fellowship. 
2d, to other churches. Should a member, of the Reformed 
Dutch church, a Calvinist, accept the invitation of a Presbyte- 
rian minister, on the ground that the confession of the Synod of 
Dort is substantially the same with that of the Presbyterian 
church, and find an Arminian, in regular standing with the Me- 
thodist church, at his side, would not this be a violation of good 
faith? Catholic communion is uncandid in him who gives the 
invitation, for he contravenes the act of the church, which makes 
its creed the term of communion: it is uncandid in him who ac- 
cepts the invitation ; for by so doing, he professes his belief in 
the known term of communion of the church, where he enters 
into fellowship. 

Argument 4th :—‘ They” (creeds and confessions) “ are 
friendly to the study of christian doctrine, and of course, to the 
prevalence of christian knowledge.” (p. 22.) The whole his- 
tory of the church attests the truth of this argument. Where 
has there ever been a church, or a congregation, that neglected 
creeds and confessions, and was at the same time distinguished for 
attainments in christian knowledge ? Where have they been ho- 
noured and faithfully applied, without evincing their force in the 
illumination of the christian community? Were it not to be 
thought invidious, we could abundantly confirm this argument of 
the professor’s, by a review of the present state of the churches. 
But is it not evident that catholic communion counterworks this 
salutary operation? When the youth of the church and those 
who are making advances out of the world towards her commun- 
ion, see her confession trampled under foot, in the admission of 
those to the Lord’s table. who never read. and who reject it 
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they cannot deem the study of it important. ‘They will say, more 
Labour ought not to be imposed upon me, who am a member of 
the church by baptism, or who am seeking membership, in pre- 
paring for admission to the communion table, than upon those 
who belong not to this congregation. All should be equally qua- 
lified. Others are thought to be sufficiently so without reading 
the confession: so can I. Catholic communion tends to bring 
confessions into contempt. 

Argument 5th:—‘ The experience of all ages has found them 
indispensably necessary.” (p. 25.) Why has the experience of 
all ages found them so? For what have they been so found? 
Undoubtedly, that those who rejected their doctrines might be 
excluded from the communion of the church. On any other 
supposition, this argument loses all its force. The professor re- 
fers to the Council of Nice and the case of Arius, who was ex- 
pelled from the communion of the church for maintaining the 
heresy which bears his name, the test of which was his refusal 
to subscribe to the Nicene creed.* When, in the practice of 
loose communion, you admit those who impugn your creed, you 
depart from what you say the church has found necessary for 
the preservation of her purity. But you will say, they do not 
impugn capital doctrines. We reply, leave then those doctrines 
out of your creed. For the argument supposes that the mainte- 
nance of every article in the creed is “ indispensably necessary” 
to the preservation of soundness ‘in the faith and fitness for thé 
church’s communion. 

Argument 6th:—*“ Their most zealous opposers have gene- 
rally been latitudinarians and heretics.” (p. 30.). Why have 
they? Because they were not allowed to enjoy the communion 
of the church, without subscribing those instruments. Admit 
men to the privileges of Christ’s house, without regard to our 
creed, as is done in }oose communion, and the outcry of heretics 
will cease; for they will consider them perfectly harmless. And 
who are “ latitudinarians?’” Those who wish to extend the 
communion of the church beyond the boundaries of her doc- 
trmes. This surely is done in loose communion. 

Argument 7th :—* Their most zealous opposers do them- 
selves virtually employ them im all their ecclesiastical proceed- 
ings.”” (p. 33.) This is the professor’s last argument. It is a 
good one, and shows that creeds and confessions are founded in 
the very nature of things—in the social constitution of man.— 
Hence, as far as loose communion is practised, it weakens the 
very foundation of ecclesiastical society, and substitutes confu- 
sion for order. ‘Thus we have passed through all the arguments 
of the professor, and have shown our readers, we hope satisfac- 
torily, that every one of them is opposed to Joose communion.— 

Indeed, we are confident, that it is impossible to invent a respect- 


* Mosheim’s Eccle. Hist. vol. T. pp. 316,317. New-York, 1821. 
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able argument ior the use of those instruments, that does noi, 
when analyzed, apply with as much force against open commun- 
ion, as it does in favour of creeds and confessions. In this case. 
“action and re-action are equal.” The name, creed, signifies 
something believed. Who believes it? The communicant at 
the Lord’s table. The name, confession, signifies a profession 
of this belief. Where is this profession of belief made’? At 
the Lord’s table. The names, the nature, the use and the ob- 
jects of these instruments are all directly opposed to what is 
called catholic communion. 

For the farther illustration of this argument, we shall suppose 
a case, and one which in fact often occurs. A minister of the 
Presbyterian church is settled in a neighbourhood where there 
are but.a few Presbyterian families, and around him Baptists, 
Methodists, Episcopalians and Congregationalists. These lat- 
ter purchase pews in his church, pay salary, and attend statedly 
on his preaching. On the pfinciple of loose communion, he ad- 
mts them to the Lord’s table, and baptizes the children of the 
Methodists, Episcopalians and Congregationalists; for he can- 
not dispense to them the one sacrament and consistently refuse 
the other. Now, we ask, what more is to be done, in order to 
constitute them members of his congregation ! Clearly nothing. 
They of course have a right to a voice in the management of 
congregational business, and are, to all intents and purposes, 
members of his congregatiop. We say, moreover, they are 
subjects of discipline; for were any of them to steal, commit 
murder, or be guilty of any gross sin, they would surely be ex- 
cluded from communion, which is an act of censure, and to which 
they could not be subjected without trial. Where, all this time, 
is the Presbyterian Confession of Faith? Have not all the 
rights of citizenship been bestowed, without any allegiance to 
the constitution? But an individual from the world applies for 
the privileges of church fellowship; the minister brings him up 
to the Presbyterian creed; he says, ‘‘I do not believe the Cal- 
vinistic doctrines, | am an Arminian, I believe in the Prelatical 
form of church government.” Could he be refused? His life 
and conversation are as good as those of others of the same 
principles in the congregation. What could be said to him, were 
he to ask—how can you admit these and exclude me? Upon 
the whole, we ask our readers, whether it is not absurd, perfectly 
absurd, to contend for creeds and confessions, and yet maintain 
and practise loose communion 4 

To all this it may be replied, that the reformed churches on 
the continent of Europe and in Great-Britain, though they had 
not the same Confessions of Faith, held communion with one 
another when opportunity offered. We know and admit it. But if 
they did wrong, we ought not to follow their footsteps. The 
case, however, is entirely different. The members of the Re- 
formed church in Scotland held communion with the Belgic, 
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Genevan, German Calvinist, and French Reformed churches, on 
the principle that the Scottish Confession, the Confession of the 
Synod of Dort, the Augsburgh Confession, the Genevan Confes- 
sion, and the Gallican Confession, were all substantially the same, 
and they were so, infact. Besides, in these cases, it was always 
supposed that those, who, from the charch in any foreign coun- 
try, partook of the communion im any place, had read and ap- 
proved the Confession of those, into whose fellowship, for the 
time, they entered. All this was in full accordance with the 
whole doctrine of creeds and confessions, for which professor 
Miller contends. As well might the loose communionists plead 
the example of the Episcopalians in England, holding communion 
with the Episcopalians in the United States. 

But quite different is the state of things, in relation to those 
denominations now on the field, among which, it is plead, there 
should be inter-communion. ‘They are formed mto different bo- 
dies, and they have framed their creeds, on the ground that 
their principles are, in some important points, different from each 
other, and even adverse. Were it not so, those who plead for 
open communion, for inter-communion among those who live in 
the same country and neighbourhood, should change their 
ground entirely, and plead for the utter abolition of all party dis- 
tinctions, and the amalgamation of Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, &c. into one body, 
without any change of principles. How absurd, and even im- 
possible this would be, every one must at once perceive. Be- ; 
sides, on the scheme of loose communion, it is not at all expected 
that those who enter occasionally into the fellowship of other 
denominations at the Lord’s table, should read or approve their } 
confessions. 

We have discussed this point somewhat at large, for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating, as a part of the philosophy of history, ° 
that the controversy on the subject of creeds and confessions 
has grown out of that on loose communion. If we have estab- 
lished this point, as we trust every candid reader will admit we 
have, then it follows that the argument for creeds and confes- 
sions must be abandoned, or the open communion scheme relin- 

uished. As it isnow manifest that however specious the name, 

Catholic Communion, may be, however plausible, as a token of 
fraternal affection, and however alluring, as an indication of libe- 
rality, and charity, yet its tendency, after all, is to remove the 
ancient landmarks, to break down the walls of Jerusalem, to 
loosen the whole fabric of the church, and to defile the palaces 
of the living God; let it be abandoned, and other means sought 
fot to heal the divisions of the chirch. Let all strive to purge 
out the old leaven of error, heresy and prejudice, “till we alt 
arrive at the unity of the Spirit and the bond of peace:” 


(To be Continuedl.) 











On Drunkenness 


From the (Edinburgh) Christian Monitor 


ON DRUNKENNESS. 
[In a Letter to a Friend. ] 


“ Faithful are the wounds of a friend, but the kisses of an enemy are de- 
ceitful.”—Prov. xxvii. 6. 


“ Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thine heart; thou shalt in any wise re- 
buke thy neighbour, and not suffer sin upon him.” —Levrr, xix. 17. 


My Dear Sir, 


Perplexed how to commence this letter I have transcribed the 
texts just quoted as a sanction for the freedom of the present ad- 
dress. To reprove a friend faithfully for his faults, is perhaps 
the strongest proof we can give of our friendship; and sure | am 
that it is one of the most difficult and painful. 

You will probably anticipate from these hints the subject to 
which I earnestly solicit your attention. I have recourse to the 
present method of conveying my sentiments, not from want of 
opportunities of personal conversation, but because, often as I 
have resolved, I cannot muster courage to express them in any 
other way. . 

It is far from being my wish to pry with unwarrantable curiosity 
into the private habits of any individual; and the jealousy which I 
feel in reference to you is, I trust, ‘a godly jealousy.”—* Cha- 
rity believeth all things, and hopeth all things,” but it does not 
shut its eyes against unambiguous and incontestible evidence, and 
‘* it rejoiceth not in iniquity, but inthe truth.” Occasional obser- 
vation, as well as general report, leaves no possibility of avoiding 
the painful conclusion, that your conduct in various respects is 
not what it ought to be, and what it once was, and that in par- 
ticular you are not careful “to live soberly in the world.” 

The time has been when your reputation stood high in the 
church. Not only did you attend punctually on the public insti- 
tutions of the gospel,—you attended also to the duties of fami- 
ly devotion and family instruction ; and it was rarely, indeed, that 
your conduct in the world was stained by the violation of that 
temperance which is peculiarly obligatory on all the professed 
followers of Him who did no sin. How melancholy that, while 
your attendance on the sanctuary is regular as before, the duties 
of domestic religion are often omitted by you, or performed in 
such circumstances, that the performance is probably more culpa- 
ble than would be the omission! How melancholy that the ene- 
mies of religion should have it intheir power to say,that grave and 
devout as you seem on the Sabbath, your appearance on that day, 
and your conduct through the week, are utterly at variance; and 
that you are often in the tavern when you should be in your own 
house! How melancholy that, while “the path of the just is as 
the shining light, which shineth more and more unto the perfect 
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day,’ you have “left your first love, and fallen from your first 
works. ”’ 

Will you allow one for whom you have professed a regard and 
who entertains a sincere regard for you, to expostulate with you 
on this conduct ? It is not uncommon for those addicted to drunk- 
enness, to excuse themselves by alleging, that while they some- 
times exceed the bounds of strict temperance, they are seldom 
so far intoxicated as not to know what they are doing, or as to be 
incapable of transacting business; and this very apology I have 
heard alleged by you. Now, admitting it to be founded on truth, 
does it never occur to you, that much guilt may yet be contract- 
ed? He who has said, “Thou shalt not kill,” has said also, 
‘‘Let your moderation be known to all men;” and his authority 
is insulted, and his vengeance incurred by the disregard of the 
latter command, as well as by the violation of the former.— 
We are enjoined to avoid not only all evil, but all appearance 
of evil, and all unnecessary approaches towards it. He who is 
perpetually transgressing the law, and who defends himself by 
the excuse that he never goes far beyond the line of duty, offers 
a greater provocation to the Lawgiver, than he whose transgres- 
sions, though more atrocious, are less frequent, and who does 
not palliate them by such miserable sophistry. 

Intemperance of every kind, and drunkenness more particu- 

larly, is prohibited in Scripture in terms of most emphatic repro- 
bation; and the opposite conduct is prescribed as an indispensa- 
ble branch of genuine religion. ‘‘ Drunkards Shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God.” “The works of the flesh are—drunk- 
enness, revellings, and such like.” “He that soweth to the 
flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption.” “Pure religion and 
undefiled before God even the Father, isfora man—to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.” ‘The grace of God, which 
bringeth salvation, teacheth us that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly in 
this present world.” ‘ But as for that evil servant who shall say 
in his heart, My Lord delayeth his coming, and shall begin to 
smite his fellow-servants, and to eat and drink with the drunken; 
the Lord of that servant shall come in a day when he looketh 
not for him, and in an hour that he is not aware of ; and shall cut 
him asunder, and appoint him his portion with the hypocrites : 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

It is impossible to ponder these declarations attentively, with- 
out being convinced that the ideas generally entertained of the 
enormity of the sin under consideration, are most defective and 
inadequate. And yet this sin is condemned by reason: as well 
as by revelation, as one peculiarly brutal and debasing. It is 
usually the inlet to innumerable other evils; and its natural ten- 

dency is toruin the worldly interests of the individual who in- 
dulges in it, to undermine the health of the body, to enfeeble and 
stupify the faculties of the soul. and to render it callous to every 
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noble sentiment and every religious impression. It is said of 
the ancient Spartans, that when their slaves were intoxicated, 

they were accustomed to shew them in that state to their chil- 
dren, for the purpose of inspiring the latter with an early horror 
of a vice so debasing. How humiliating the thought, that the 
inhabitants of a Christian country should regard as a light and 
venial sin, a practice so disgraceful in a heathen land. “ Shall 
we not feel ourselves provoked to jealousy by them that are no 
people, and angered by a foolish nation ?” 

While drunkenness involves the most insulting disrespect and 
the basest ingratitude towards God, violating his express injanc- 
tions, and perverting his bounty to the purposes of sin, and 
while it is evidently injurious in its tendency to the individual 
himself, it is farther criminal as implying injustice and inhumanity 
towards our fellow-creatures. “The poor ye have always with 
you, they shall never cease out of the land.” There are nearly 
eight hundred millions of human beings in the world, who know 
not “the true God, nor Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent.” And 
is that man possessed of the feelings of humanity, or influenced 
by the principles of religion, whocan week after week waste in 
the gratifications of intemperance, what would supply the neces- 
sities of some indigent and disconsolate family in his neighbour- 
hood, or impart to some perishing heathen the word of eternal 
life ? 

t have hinted above, that intemperance is generally followed 
with ruinous consequences even in the present life. If such 
consequences do not invariably fellow it, let it be considered, on 
the other hand, that it may be punished by calamities which do 
not seem to follow from it by any natural or obvious connexion. 
In your worldly enterprises, you may meet with unexpected vex- 
ations and disappointments ; your heart may be torn with anguish 
on account of the misconduct or the misfortunes of those who 
were peculiarly dear to you; numberless other sorrows may be 
multiplied to you, all intended, though you little suspect it, as 
the correctives of your besetting sin. If, instead of regarding 
these painful yet kindly intimations, you neglect and despise 
them, no words can adequately express your folly or your dan- 
ger. How easy for ‘‘ him, in whose hand our breath is, and whose 
are all our ways,” to blast all our comforts, and to curse all our 
blessings! How easy for him to turn all the sweets of life into 
gall and wormwood? ‘Do we provoke the Lord to jealousy ? 
are we stronger than he?” “If ye will not for all this hearken 
unto me, but walk contrary unto me; then I will walk contrary 
also unto you in fury; and I, even J, will chastise you seven 
times for your sins.” 

One other consideration, demonstrating the enormous crimi- 
nality of an occasional, and still more of a habitual disregared of 
the maxims of temperance and sobriety, I cannot but subjoin.— 
Such a disregard is diametrically repugnant to that frame of mind 
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inculcated by Jesus Christ as evidently befitting the character 
and prospects of all his disciples. Is not the present posture 
assigned to his church, that of “‘ waiting for his appearing ?” and 
is it not his requirement that, in anticipation of an event so in- 
expressibly grand and awful, “we be sober and watch unto pray- 
er?” Are we not instructed to consider ourselves, while on 
earth, as in the country of an enemy and in a state of warfare ?— 
Is there not a charge which our exalted King has appointed us 
to guard, and which is: perpetually in danger? If such is our 
condition and our prospects, what should be our conduct 1— 
‘They that sleep, sleep in the night ; and they that be drunken, 
are drunken in the night: but let us who are of the day, be so- 
ber.” ‘ Let your loins be girt about, and yotr lamps burning, 
and ye yourselves like men that wait for their Lord.” The Judge 
will come in a day when men look not for him, and in an hour 
which they are not aware of; and what will be the situation of 
those who are unprepared to receive him ? ‘ Take heed to your- 
selves, lest at any time your hearts be overcharged with surfeit- 
ing and drunkenness, and cares of this life, and so that day come 
upon you unawares.” “And that knowing the time, that now 
it is high time to awake out of sleep; for now is our salvation 
nearer than when we believed. The night is far spent, the day 
is at hand; let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and 
let us put on the armour of light. Let us walk honestly as in 
the day; not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and 
wantonness, not in strife and envying; but put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and make no provision for the flesh, to satisfy the 
lusts thereof.” 

I have thus, my dear sir, attempted to represent to you the 
criminality and the danger of intemperaace. I have done this 
with ardent wishes, but not with sanguine expectations. Of all 
vices, as far as my observation extends, drunkenness is one of 
the most hopeless and incorrigible ; and though I have not aban- 
doned all hope of your reformation, I sometimes fear that this 
degrading and pernicious vice has acquired already, or will soon 
acquire, a confirmed, perhaps an unconquerable ascendency over 
you. 

If you would be emancipated from its accursed dominion, re- 
collect the necessity of constant and importunate application at 
the “throne of grace” for supernatural assistance. Recollect, 
too, the necessity of that vigilant circumspection on your own 
part, and that inflexible resolution, without which emotions of 
sorrow for past sin are absolutely useless, and without which 
prayer for assisting and sanctifying grace is only an insult and 
an abomination. Further still, it may be expedient to break off 
from all such company as may prove a snare to you, and to 
abridge your use even of innocent enjoyments and temperate 
pleasures, for the sake of avoiding intemperate gratifications 

Vor. 1. 1] 
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Religion teaches us to regard sin as an implacable and insidi- 
ous foe, watching for our destruction; as a poison, to taste or 
touch which, isdeath. It teaches us, of course, not only to avoid 
the actual commission of sin, but to keep at the greatest possi- 
ble distance from it, and to beware of all incentives and tempta- 
tians to it. If, therefore, there may be any individual who can- 
not partake of those bounties of Providence which constitute the 
luxuries rather than the necessaries of life, without being in 
danger of indulging to excess, it would be proper for such an 
individual to observe with regard to them a complete abstinence ; 
and [ suspect that it will be found in fact, that few drunkards 
have learned temperance, whose reformation did not commence 
with rigid abstemiousness. 

These counsels you may perhaps regard as harsh and unrea- 
sonable; but they are sanctioned by the authority of Jesus Christ. 
He requires us to “ mortify every sinful appetite, to deny our- 
selves, and to crucify the flesh with its affections and lusts.” — 
These duties may prove at the outset difficult and painful, but it 
would be easy to. demonstrate that they are conducive to our 
happiness even in the present life, and that temperance, like 
every other of wisdom’s ways, is ‘ pleasantness and peace.” — 
Epicurus himself recommended moderation, as the means of ep- 
joying the greatest amount of pleasure. Even admitting that 
the practice of some of the restrictions now mentioned were to 
prove painful in the continuance as well as in the commencement, 
would any reasonable being hesitate for a moment between the 
alternative of submission to them now, and of condemnation 
hereafter to everlasting pain and hopeless perdition? “If thy 
hand or thy foot offend thee, cut them off, and cast them from 
thee: it is better for thee to enter into life halt or maimed, ra- 
ther than having two hands or two feet, to be cast into everlast- 
ing fire. And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it 
from thee: it is better for thee to enter into life with one eye, ra- 
ther than having two eyes to be cast into hell-fire.” 

It is the tendency of every sin, more especially of that under 
consideration, to stupify the minds of those who indulge in it; to 
blind thei to its deformity and malignity, its demerits and con- 
sequences; and to render them inaccessible to ccnviction. In 
concluding, therefore, let me once more intreat you to beware 
lest you be “hardened through the deceitfulness of sin;” and 
take heed not to impose on yourself by seeking to palliate the 
guilt of your conduct. Think not lightly of it, because you 
have not hitherto ‘been expelled from the communion of the 
church. The office-bearers of the church may be negligent and 
remiss; a justifiable aversion to measures of severity may incline 
them to exercise an unwarranted lenity ; or there may be cir- 
cumstances known to yourself and your intimate associates, with 
which your spiritual guardians are unacquainted, but which, if 
proved before them, would lead to your instant expulsion.— 
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Think not lightly of your besetting sin, because it is one of 
which the men of the world think lightly. Little do you sus- 
pect, that some of the very persons with whom you too often as- 
sociate, do not scruple to pronounce you a consummate hypo- 
crite. And if you act as a hypocrite, is it wonderful you should 
be regarded.as such ? ; 

It is a small thing to be judged of man’s judgment; but in 
this instance, is there not reason for apprehending that the judg- 
ment of man coincides with that of God’? “He only that en- 
dureth tothe end, shall be saved.” ‘ Drunkards shall not inhe- 
rit the kingdom of God.” ‘ What is the inference which you 
ought to draw from these alarming declarations? Evidently, 
that unless you renounce your present habits, and study to “live 
soberly in the world,” your past experience and attainments in 
religion are unavailing and delusive; that if not a hypocrite, 
you area self-deceiver, and must take your future lot with those 
who shall be excluded from the kingdom of heaven. 

If these considerations fail to impress you with fear, and to 
excite you to reflection and reformation, | know of no other ar- 
guments likely to influence you, and shall find it difficult to avoid 
the agonizing apprehension that your case resembles that de- 
scribed in the following most terrific passage, a passage the ob- 
scurity of which ought not to lessen its terrors: “For it is im- 
possible for those who were once enlightened, and have tasted 
of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, 
and have tasted the good word of God, and the powers of the 
world to come, if they shall fall away, to renew them again unto 
repentance: seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God 
afresh, and put him to an open shame.” “For the land which drink- 
eth in the rain that cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs 
meet for them by whom it is dressed, receiveth blessing from 
God: but that which beareth thorns and briars is rejected, and 
is nigh unto cursing ; whose end is to be burned.” 


Religious Lutelligence. 


RUSSIA. 


A surprising revolution has taken place in Russia with respect to Mis- 
sions and Bible Societies. Numerous obstacles are thrown in the way of 
Missionary exertions and their labours fettered by so many restrictions as to 
render them in a great measure abortive. The consequence is, that the Mis- 
sions in the Crimea and at Astrachan have been suspended. ‘The Bible Soci- 
ety too, which for several years pursued so distinguished a career and promis- 
ed to supply with the word of life, not only the Russian population, but the 
numerous Heathen and Mahomedan tribes of that wide extended Empire, is 
now completely paralyzed in its exertions, and appears to be dying a lingering 
death. The Powers of Darkness, in short, appear to be musi ering their for- 
ces in the Russian Empire. The measures pursued seem to be a part of that 
general system for arresting the progress of light, and for involviuge the nations 
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inall the darkness of. the middle ages, which has of late years constituted 
the distinguishing characteristic of the policy of most of the Continental 
princes.” 


GREEK CHURCH. 


[The following account of the Greek Church, the great rival of the Church 
of Rome in Asia and the eastern parts of Europe, we think will prove inter- 
esting toour readers and, in some measure, account for the change in the 
policy of Russia towards the Protestant interest. We extract from Buck’s 
‘Theological Dictionary. | 


* The Greek Church,comprehends in its bosom aconsiderable part of Greece, 
the Grecian Isles, Wallachia, Moldavia, Egypt, Abyssinia, Nubia, Lybia, 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Cilicia, and Palestine, which are all under the 
jurisdiction of the Patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch and Je- 
cusalem. If tothese we add the whole of the Russian empire in Europe, 
great part of Siberia in Asia, Astracan, Casan,and Georgia, it will be evi- 
dent that the Greek church has a wider extent of territory than the Latin, 
with all the branches which have sprung from it; and that it is with great 
impropriety that the church of Rome is called by her members the catholic 
or'universal church. ‘That in these widely distant countries, the professors 
of Christianity are agreed in every minute article of belief, it would be rash to 
« sert; but there is certainly such an agreement among them, with respect 
beth to faith arid to discipline, that they mutually hold communion with each 
other, and are, in fact, but one church. It is called the Greek church, in con- 
tradistinction to the Latin or Romish church; as also the Eastern, in distine- 
tion from the Western church. We shall here present the reader with a view 
of its rise, tenets, and discipline. 

I. Rise and separation of the Greek church. The Greek church is consid- 
ered as a separation from the Latin. Inthe middle of the ninth century, the 
controversy relating to the procession of the Holy Ghost (which had been 
started in the sixth century) became a point of great importance, on account 
of the jealousy, and ambition which at that time were blended with it,— 
Photius, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, having been advanced to that see in the 
room of [gnatius,whom he procured to bedeposed, was solemnly excommuni- 
eated by pope Nicholas, in a council held at Rome, and his ordination declared 
null and void. The Greek emperor resented this conduct of the pope, who 
defended himself with great spirit and resolution. Photius, in his turn, con- 
vened what he called an cecumenical council, in which he pronounced sentence 
of excommunication and deposition against the pope, and got it subscribed by 
twenty one bishops and others, amounting in number td a thousand. This 
occasioned a wide breach between the sees of Rome and Constantinople.— 
However, the death of the emperor Michael, and the deposition of Photius, 
subsequent thereupon, seem to have restored peace: for the emperor Basil 
held a council at Constantinople, in the year 869, in which entire satisfaction 
was given to pope Adrian; but the schism was only smothered and suppressed 
awhile. ‘The Greek church had several complaints against the Latin ; par- 
ticularly it was thought a great hardship for the Greeks to subscribe to the 
definition of a council according to the Roman form, prescribed by the pope, 
since it made the church of Constantinople dependent on that of Rome, and 
set the pope above an ecumenical council; but, above all, the pride and 
haughtines of the Roman court gave the Greeks a great distaste : and as their 
deportment seemed to insult his Imperial majesty, it entirely alienated the 
affections of the emperor Basil. Towards the middle of the eleventh centu- 
ry, Michael Cerularius, the Patriarch of Constantinople, opposed the Latins, 
with respect to their making use of unleavened bread in the eucharist, their 
observation of the sabbath, and fasting on Saturdays, charging them with liv- . 
ing in communion with the Jews. ‘To this pope Leo IX. replied; and, in his 
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apology for the Latins, declaimed very warmly against the false doctrine of 
the Greeks, and interposed, at the same time, the authority of hissee. He 
likewise, by his legates, excommunicated the patriarch in the church of Santa 
Sophia, which gave the last shock to the reconciliation attempted a long time 
after, but to no purpose; for from that time the hatred of the Greeks to the 
Latins, and of the Latins to the Greeks, became insuperable, insomuch that 
they have continued ever since separated from each other’s communion. 

II. Tenets & the Greek church. The following are some of the chief tenets 
held by the Greek church;—They disown the authority of the pope, and 
deny that the church of Rome isthe true catholic church. They do not 
baptize their children till they are three, four, five, six, ten, nay, sometimes 
eighteen years of age; baptism is performed by triune immersion. They 
insist that the sacrament of the Lord’s supper ought to be administered in 
both kinds, and they give the sacrament to children immediately after baptism. 
They grant po indulgences, nor do they lay any claim to the character of in- 
fallibility, like the churchof Rome, They deny that there is any such place 
as purgatory ; notwithstanding they pray for the dead, that God would have 
mercy onthem at thegeneral judgment. They practise the invocation of saints; 
though, they say, they do not invoke them as deities, but as intercessors with 
God. They exclude confirmation, extreme unction, and matrimony, out of 
the seven sacraments. They deny auricular coufession to be a divine precept, 
and say it is only a positive injunction of thechurch. They pay no religious 
homage to the eucharist. ‘They administer the communion in both kinds to 
the laity, both in sickness and in health, though they have never applied them- 
selves to their confessors; because they are persuaded that a lively faith is all 
which is requisite for the worthy receiving of the Lord’s supper. They 
maintain that the Holy Ghost proceeds only from the Father, and not from the 
Sen. They believe in predestination.. They admit of no images in relief or 
embossed work, but use paintings and sculpture in copper or silver. They 
approve of the marriage of Priests, provided they enter into that state before 
their admission into holy orders. ‘They condemn all fourth marriages. They 
observe a number of holy-days, and keep four feasts in the year more solemn 
than the rest, of which the fast in Lent, before Easter, is the chief. 
believe in the doetrine of consubstantiation, or the uuion of the body of Christ 
with the sacrament bread. 

III. State and discipline of the Greek church. Since the Greeks became 
subject to the Turkish yoke, they have sunk into the most deplorable igno- 
rance, in consequence of the slavery and thraldom under which they groan ; 
and their religion is now greatly corrupted. It is, indeed, little better than a 
heap of ridiculous ceremonies and absurdities. The head of the Greek chureh 
is the patriarch of Constantinople, who is chosen by the neighbouring arch- 
bishops and metropolitans, and confirmed by the emperor or grand vizier. He 
is a person of great dignity, being the head and director of the Eastern church. 
The other patriarchs are those of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexandria. Mr. 
Tournefort tells us, that the patriarchates are now generally set up to sale, and 
bestowed upon those who are the highest bidders. The patriarchs, metropo- 
litans, archbishops, and bishops, are always chosen from among the caloyers, 
or Greek monks, The next person to a bishop, among the clergy, is an arehi- 
mandrite, who is the director of one or more convents, which are called man- 
dren; then come the abbot, the archpriest, the priest, the deacon, the under- 

deacon, the chanter, and the lecturer. The secular clergy are subject to no 

rules, and never rise higher than high priest. The Greeks have few nunne- 

ries, but a great many convents of monks, who are all priests; and (students 

excepted) obliged to follow some handicraft employment, andlead a very aus- 
tere life. 3 

The Russians adhere to the doctrine and ceremonies of the Greek church, 
though they are now independent of the patriarch of Constantinople. The 
Russian church, indeed, may be reckoned the first, as to extent of empire ; 
yet there is very little of the power of vital religion among them. The Ros- 
kolniki, or as they now call themselves, the Starovertei, were a sect that sepa- 
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rated from the church of Russia, about 1666; they aflected extraordinary 
piety and devotion, a veneration for the letter of the holy scriptures, and 
would not allow a priest to administer baptism who had that day tasted bran- 
dy. They harboured many follies and superstitions, and have been greatly per- 
secuted ; but, perhaps, there will be found among them “ some that shall be 
counted to the Lord for a generation.” Several settlements of German pro- 
testants have been established in the Wolga. The Moravians, also, have 
done good in Lovinia, and the adjacant isles in the Baltic, under the Russian 
government. 


SYRIA. 

Palestine Mission.—Some years since, the Syrian Archbishop, Giarve, vis- 
ited Rome, Paris and London, to obtain money, as he then professed, in order 
to print the scriptures on Mount Lebanon. Money and a press were accord- 
ingly given him; but he has never printed the Scriptures, and being now 
elected Syrian Patriarch he opposes their circulation by the missionaries. 

The Maronite Patriarch, in an order which he had issued to impede the 
distribution of the Bible by the missionaries, had asserted “that they buy up 
the books printed at Rome, to get them out of the hands of the people.” To 
this charge the missionaries at Beyrout, thought proper to reply, and in this 
reply, the fact of the Syrian Patriarch’s obtaining funds for the dissemination 
of the work of God, was alluded to, in order more effectually to repel the 
charge of the Maronite Patriarch. ‘This disturbed Giarve, who accordingly 
published a defence, of which he sent the missionaries a copy. A translation 
having been forwarded to the Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Mis- 
sions, a part of it was read at the Concert. In this he disclaims having receiv- 
ed either money or a press when in Europe, for the purpose of printing the 
Scriptures; but says that all was given him to use just as he shouldjthink 
proper; and disavows any intention ever to co-operate in circulating the 
Scriptures among his people. It was remarked that the condnct of the Syrian 
Patriarch since his return has destroyed his character in Europe for upright 
and honest principle. His manifesto, which is, in some respects a curious doc- 
ument, and developes (if further developement were at all necessary) the 
genius of Papacy, will probably be given to the public thro’ the official chan- 
nels of the Board. The Arabs say, that he bought his patriarchate with the 
money which he brought from Europe, 


FRANCE. 
Progress of the Bible Cause. 


The Paris Bible Society is happy to witness every year an increase in the 
number of its Auxiliaries, and consequently an increase in its pecuniary resour- 
ces. By the accession of three-and-twenty new Auxiliary and Branch Societies, 
during the past year, the total number has been augmented to 96 (not taking 
the Associations into account ;)and the formation of several more is in contem- 
plation. Surely these are happy indications of an awakened interest for religion, 
which cannot fail to excite a desire in our Protestant brethren to read and un- 
derstand the book of our salvation offered to them; for it is a lamentable fact, 
that ignorance, too common among the lower classes, has hitherto proved a great 
obstacle to a more abundant distribution of the sacred volume. 

The Annual Meeting of the Bible Society in Paris, which was held three weeks 
ago, excited a lively interest ; and will, there is reason to hope, be conducive to 
the progress of the Bible Cause. . 


CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


Scarcity of the Scriptures among Roman Catholics on the Continent. 

I have just returned from a tour on the Continent of Europe, during which I 
chiefly visited Roman Catholic countries. I had frequently heard, what to me 
appeared surprising accounts, of the scarcity of the Scriptures in several parts of 
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the Continent ; and directed my inquiries, therefore, so as to enable me to ascer- 
tain the truth or falsehood of the report. In fifty towns, I have gone into the 
bookstores, for the purpose of ascertaining whether the Bible could be found in 
them; and, with only two exceptions, my search was fruitless, till I arrived in 
Germany. In one of those two instances, in which I met with the Holy Scrip- 
tures, one copy was in ten folio volumes. The other copy which I discovered 
ceatained only the Four Evangelists, and was in Latin, with an Italian trans- 
iation. [ Rev. Sereno E. Dwight—at the Bible Society Anniversary.] 


. CREEDS AND CONFESSIONS. 
Decision of the Synod of Philadelphia in the case of Messrs. Dun- 
can and McLean. ‘ 

The Presbytery of Philadelphia formerly belonging to the Associate Reformed 
Synod, and, since the union of that body with the Presbyterian church, known . 
by the designation of The Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, was dissolved at 
Shippensburg on the 9th day of April last. Of the ministers belonging to Ahis 
Presbytery the Rev. E. Dickey, D. D. connected himself with the Presbytery of 
Newcastle, and the Rey. Henry Wilson, with the Presbytery of Carlisle. The 
Rey. John M. Duncan andthe Rev. Charles G. McLean offered their certificate 
of dismission and recommendation from the late Second Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia to the Presbytery of Baltimore. This Presbytery, for the present, declined 
receiving them, because they were understood to disown and oppose the Confes- 
sion of Faith and form of government of the Presbyterian church. At the meet- 
ing of the Synod of Philadelphia held in Baltimore in October, Dr. Wilson, Dr. 
Dickey, Dr. Neill, Dr. Laurie and Dr. Martin were appointed a committee “to 
confer with the Rev. Messrs. Duncan and McLean on the subject of their present 
state, views and relations.” This committee reported in substance, that after 
free and candid conversation with these brethren, they felt themselves warranted 
to state, that “said brethren entertain no opinions materially different from those 
exhibited in the standards on the subjects of doctrine and order in the Church of 
God; and that it is their sincere wish to continue, if they can do so with a good 
conscience, members and ministers of the Presbyterian Church. They do, how- 
ever, object to any use of creeds and confessions in the church, as exclusive 
terms of christian or ministerial fellowship, under the strong apprehension that 
it tends to beget a substitution in some measure, of the creeds and confessions so 
used, in the room of God’s word, which they regard as the alone rule of faith and 
practice. But while they claim a right freely to express such opinion on all oc- 
casions when it appears to them duty calls thereto, and to act accordingly; they 
hold themselves bound to consult the peace and edification of the church, by ex- 
ercising forbearance towards their brethren who may differ from them on the sub- 
ject.” And that they, (the committee,) without approving of the opinidns.of said 
brethren respecting creeds and confessions, but the contrary, were “entirely of 
opinion that forbearance would be the duty of Synod in their case,” and offered 
a resolution to that effect. 

The motion to adopt this resolution was the subject of close and animated de- 
bate for more than two days, in which Mr. McCalla of Philadelphia took a dis- 
tinguished part in opposition to the movers, and it was finally resolved that the 
report of the committee should Not be adopted. After this vote was passed, Mr. 
Duncan and Mr. McLean informed the Synod, that when they withdrew their 
papers from the Presbytery of Baltimore, they withdrew, and they do now again 
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withdraw from all connection with the Presbyterian Church in the United States; 
and did declare that they were no longer members of, nor amenable to this Sy- 
nod, nor to any Presbytery within its bounds, or under the care of the General 
Assembly. 

At the same time they declared, that they should at all times be ready to meet 
any overture for reconciliation, and restoration to the Presbyterian Church, 
which would in their judgment not interfere with the rights of their consciences, 

The Rev. John M. Duncan, and the Rev. Charles G. McLean, having thus 
declined the jurisdiction of the Presbyterian Church, it was resolved, that under 
present circumstances they can no longer be considered under the care of this 
body, nor pastors in any churches belonging to the jurisdiction of the same. 


From this decision the Rev. Dr. Dickey and the Rev. Mr. Duffield dissented, 

We understand that the majority of Mr, Duncan’s congregation in Baltimore 
adheres to him, and that the minovity adhering to the Presbyterian Church have 
commenced a suit in order to obtain the meeting-house of which the majority 
retain possession. 

We are truly glad to see this decided testimony on the part of the Presbyterian 


Church in favour of creeds and confessions. But we ask, of what use is even the 
excellent Confession of the Presbyterian Church, if her ministers are permitted to 
preach and publish sentiments in direct hostility to its articles, and to brand many 
of these as “unscriptural and absurd?” Of what use will this praise-worthy 
decision in favour of creeds and confessions be, if these instruments continue to 
be, as they are at present, practically a dead letter in the government of the 
church? Shall those who deny the lawfulness of confessions be rejected from 
the fellowship of the church, while those who disbelieve, oppose and condemn, 
in the most public manner, the doctrines of her confession, are retained in com- 
munion? Consistency requires that the Presbyterian Church cast out from her 
fellowship all who are known to oppose the doctrines stated in her confession as 
being in her judgment “ the system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures.” — 
And when we see this taking place, we shall hail] it as the commencement of a 
REVIVAL OF THE CAUSE OF TRUTH AND GOOD ORDER, and the harbinger of bet- 
ter days to the American churches. 


THE BIBLE IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 


It is a source of the highest gratifitation that, by recent order of his Roya! 
Highness the Duke of York, Commander in Chief, the Bible is now made‘a ne- 
cessary part of the accoutrements of a British soldier; and that provision has 
been made to have the whole British army supplied with Bibles from the deposi- 
tory of the British Naval and Military Bible Society. This measure does the 
highest honour to the British nation, and every pious heart will swell with grati- 
tude to that Being who has taught us that the hearts of kings are in His rule and 
governance, for vouchsafing to give this remarkable and striking sanction to the 
principle of the general dissemination of His Word. A requisition for seven 
thousand copies of the Bible, for the use of the army, has been made on the de- 
pository of the Society. This wise and honourable order of his Royal Highness 
is, indeed, most fit to stand written in enduring characters in the regulations of a 
Christian army. [Mariner’s Magazine. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The continuation of our publication from MSS of the late Dr. Shaw, and 
the intersting communications of Philalethes and T. B. have been necessarily 
postponed. Thev shall appear in our next. 








